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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— > 

HE French Empire has been struck by a thunderbolt from 
the blue. Everything was going on excellently, when it 
pleased Prince Pierre Bonaparte, a son of Lucien and member 
of the Imperial House, though outside the line of succession, to 
shoot down a young Parisian journalist, called Victor Noir, under 
circumstances we have carefully analyzed elsewhere. Paris, which 
knew, what apparently London journalists do not know, that the 
Marquis de Fonvielle, the only witness of the crime, is a person 
entitled to prima facie credence, went mad over the news, declared 
that the Bonapartes set themselves above all laws, and threatened 
insurrection. The excitement was deepened by an article in the 
Marseillaise, M. Rochefort’s new paper, directly calling on the 
people to revolt, and it was for some hours believed that the 
faneral on Wednesday would be the signal for an émeute. It 
would have been, but for M. Rochefort. Fifty thousand persons 
accompanied the funeral cortége to the grave at Neuilly, and the 
crowd, composed of first-class artizans in thousands, a few regular 
insurrectionists, and an immense number of workmen in blouses, 
raised the cry, ‘*'I'o Paris with the corpse!” and the order would 
have been obeyed, but that Rochefort, who twice fainted from 
excitement, dissuaded the people, and had the body buried; and on 
his return down the Champs Elysées, after a conference with the 
cavalry drawn up near the Palace of Industry, persuaded his 
followers to disperse. Had the body been borne into Paris, the 
crowd would have swelled to hundreds of thousands, all embittered 
by an attack on equality, and nothing but a miracle could have 
prevented a collision with the troops, followed by a massacre. It 
appears to be certain that the troops are stanch, but no man can 

ever predict the effect of slaughter in Paris. 














M. Emile Ollivier has behaved admirably in the affair. He 
arrested Prince Pierre at once on his own authority, sent him to 
Mazas, and with the consent of the Emperor summoned the High 
Court of Justice, which alone can take cognizance of offences 
against the Imperial House. He then informed the Corps Légis- 
latif that he had executed the law while agreeing with Radicals 
that exceptional jurisdictions were bad; applied for permission to 
prosecute Rochefort for inciting the people to civil war; and 
finally declared that as his Ministry represented moral right, so 
also it would if needful represent material force. He was 
strongly supported by the Chamber. He then, in concert with M. 
Chevandier de Valdréme, prepared a plan for suppressing a riot 
should it arise on the day of the funeral, and as a proof that he 
was in earnest on both sides of his duty barred the way of the 
funeral corteye down the Champs Elysées with cavalry, and sent 
Prince Murat before the High Court. This Prince recently ordered 
his servants to beat a man named Comté who had offended him, 
Was prosecuted, and was allowed to go free on the distinct ground 
that the Court had no jurisdiction over the Imperial family. The 
incident excited extreme bitterness, but under the old régime 
there was no redress. 


There is no prima facie reason to believe that the High Court 
Will not do justice. It is far less liable to illicit influence from the 
Throne than an ordinary Court; its jury, which is very large, 
being composed of men selected by lot from Councillors-General 





of two years’ standing—that is, from the most eminent men of 
France—and its Judges having nothing to hope from anyone 
except M. Ollivier himself, who a few days ago told all his sub- 
ordinates that he insisted on one thing only—Justice. ‘The decree 
sending the Prince for trial accuses him of ‘ homicide,” a word 
which in France covers any kind of killing, from murder to misad- 
venture, and extenuating circumstances cannot be alleged except by 
a heavy majority, one-fifth, we believe, of all present. ‘The pro- 
ceedings are of the ordinary kind, the accused can be interrogated, 
and his past life must be given as prima facie evidence of his in- 
tention in the act, a piece of evidence which in this instance will 
tell heavily against the Prince. 


The event at Auteuil is the more untoward because the new 
Ministry was reaping golden opinions. It had superseded M. 
Haussmann and some twenty ‘devoted ” Prefects, had warned the 
remainder not to interfere in elections, had prepared a bill to 
modify the exemption of officials from the law, had suggested a 
reduction of one-fourth in the conscription, had announced that it 
should adhere to the treaty with England as essential to peace, 
had sanctioned the sale of all newspapers on the Boulevards, had 
withdrawn the prohibition on foreign journals, and had made 
frank and intelligible answers to Parliamentary questions. A 
régime of liberty was obviously commencing, when suddenly the 
Ministry found itself obliged to seize a paper, to prosecute its 
editor, to call out troops, and to disperse a crowd which did not 
move till the summons had been twice read. It has still to 
rein in Paris with a strong hand, and may yet be obliged to use as. 
well as call out the garrison. It looks very much as if that “ run” 
in events which we call luck, and which cannot be luck, whether 
the world is governed by Providence or by law, were telling 
heavily against the Buonapartes. 


A petition hasbeen drawn up and circulated amongst the Bishops 
of the Council earnestly requesting the Council ‘‘in explicit 
words, which may shut out all room for doubt, to sanction 
the final (supremam) and therefore infallible (ab errore im- 
munem) authority of the Roman Pontiff, in determining and 
teaching those things, in matters of faith and morals, which ought to 
be believed and held by all faithful Christians, or which ought 
to be rejected and condemned by them.” ‘The petition is accom- 
panied by a statement of reasons in favour of the definition, in 
which of course the recent denial of the truth in both books and 
newspapers (‘‘ tam libellis quam ephemeridibus”) makes a prin- 
cipal figure. Certainly, if it be a truth at all, there cannot be a 
more ‘‘ opportune” moment for declaring it than when it is 
vigorously assailed. ‘If, then,” says this statement, ‘ the 
Vatican Council, thus challenged, were to keep silence and were 
to omit to give its testimony to the Catholic doctrine, then 
Catholics themselves would begin to doubt of the true doctrine, 
and the innovators would boastfully assert that the Council had 
been induced by their arguments to keep silence. Moreover, they 
would be always making a most mischievous use of this silence, to 
deny their former obedience to the statements and decrees of the 
Apostolic See on the subjects of faith and morals, contending that 
the Roman Pontiff might err in passing judgments of this kind.’ 
How many signatures this petition had received we are un- 
able to say. Our own correspondent at Rome seems to 
think it may have already got upwards of 400. In London 
even Ultramontanes seem to rate the number much lower. 
Many who heartily agree with the substance of the petition have 
a characteristic dread of private suggestions to the Council,—as if 
| extraneous hints to an infallible assembly were a sort of imper- 
'tinence. Yet, after all, until interrogated, infallibility itself 
might be a blank. It must be fed with both traths and errors 
from outside to test its discriminating power. 








The Tablet, which of course represents the Ultramontane hopes 
| in the matter, asserts that the opposition to the dogma will not 
number 1 in 7 or 8, whilst not 1 in 100 will venture to oppose the 


| dogma on its merits rather than on the question of opportuneness. 
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Our contemporary boasts of th 
Council, 





» perfect freedom with which 


tha 


opposition is heard in th 





Strossmayer, by all accounts, has used the utmost freedom of speech 
in the debate on Ratiovalism, and has, it is said, expressed his 
admiration of the freedom accorded to him. On the other hand, 
the [English correspondents in Rome assert that he was ineffectually 
called to order. The Vatican states that in the Council of Trent 
} dogmatic deerees were passed by majorities of 127 to 54, or less 
than 2} to1, on matters as important as the character and origin 
of the jurisdiction of the Bishops. We think there can hardly be 
) a doubt that the infallibility of the Pope will be declared before 


the Council rises. 





But when will that be? It might go on for fifteen years, 
like the Council of Trent, at this rate, only that Bishops 
who live in the Arctic circle or Japan or even in Kamtschatka 
for and still 
for Vatican 


a short 
years. 


recess, 


The 


hardly take a run home 


their diocese 


can 
less can 
serts, we sce, 
fortably lodged in Rome, up dark staircases in ill-furnished 
rooms, and will be doing penance so long as the Council lasts. 
Moreover, the Pope is spending a good deal on his visitors, and 
though he receives many handsome gifts, that is a special fund soon 


leave as- 


exhausted. Itseems cynical to speak of a deficit in budgets as the 
secondary means 
Ghost to earlier silence. 
often enough in every Chuarch—the Church at Jerusalem, 
instance, to begin with, which was poor enough, and probably 
quite unable to afford any itertainmen the deputies from 
Antioch. 


tor 


long ¢ £ to 


The situation is very curious-in Austria. The Ministry is 
divided into two sections, the one German and centralizing, the 


all the | 


is assumed in 


other decentralizing and federal, and it 
Vienna papers, and is apparently true, that the Reichskanzler, 


, the policy of ‘Taafe and his 





Baron Beust, favours the latter polic; 
friends. Certainly, when the Ministry met the Chamber, they were 
not agreed amongst themselves whether to support the address of 
the federalizers, or the address of the German party, i. e., the ma- 
jority. Indeed, three of the Ministry are known to be favourable 
to the one address which points to decentralization, and the other 
five to the other. ‘The Chamber very naturally commented severely 
on the Ministry for meeting them in this divided state, and we 
see that in consequence both parties have urged the acceptance of 
their resignations. It is strange to find Baron Beust apparently 
hand and glove with the non-German party. If he does not take 
| care, the Germans will call Prussia into consultation,—and then ? 
| We have discussed Mr. Bright’s various Birmingham speeches 
so fully elsewhere, that here we will only add that his emphatic 
declaration as to the wish of the Government to show mercy to 
the Fenian prisoners if only they could do so without any breach 
of a higher duty than any act of personal compassion could lay 
claim to, ought to make it pretty clear to Ireland how best the 
Irish people might facilitate the release of these unfortunate men. 
‘*'There is not a single member of the Administration,” said Mr. 
sright, “* who would not be rejoiced, and who would not go to 
bed to-night with a happier heart, if he had been able during the 
day to determine that the prison doors should be unbarred.” Had 
the amnesty meetings expressed the people’s sense of the mischief 
aud insurrections, and promised well 


| and evil of these futile plots 
on bebalf of the prisoners for the future, no doubt they would be 
all at large even now. As it was, the tone taken virtually com- 
pelled the Government, as Mr. Bright said, in simple self-defence 
as guardians of public order to continue to punish men who were 
praised as martyrs instead of excused as more ignorant than guilty. 
The full accounts of the new Chinese ‘Treaty do not dispose us 
to regard it with more favour, and we doubt if it will be ratified. 
We have really got nothing from the Chinese except an exemp- 


tion from transit duties ine coast provinces, not even the right 


lh nit 

of using steamers on the rivers, and we are to give in return an 
increase of 50 per cent. on the tariff for Manchester goods and of 
20 taels per chest on opiun. Lancashire will not like the one oi 
| ludia the other, for though opium can bear anything, the Govern- 
ment does not want to be foreed to cheapen the drug and therefore 
increase its use. Several leading firms in the City have already 

protested against the treaty, and it certainly is a very weak 
affair, It would be worth while to give 10 per cent. ad/ valorem 

for free access by steam to the interior of China, but to give 2} 

per cent. and perhaps a million of Indiau revenue, and get 
nothing for it, is childish. It it is Lord Clarendon’s policy not to 
Leave her alone, and leave off 





** press ” China, do not press her. 





and certainly Monseigneut | 


| 
of reducing an infallible organ of the Holy | 
But that must have certainly happened | 





; how attending the Council is, by the last accounts, only 119. 


| tinkering at the treaties. 
harden, 


We never give an agreement tine ty 


The accounts of the ravages of the Bengal fever in the countig 
of Hooghly and Burdwan are dreadful. Those counties gto 
rice, and are full of sluggish streams, deep foul tanks, and wate, 
covered rice-fields reeking with malaria. It is stated that , 
quarter of the people have perished since 1865, and astounding 
as such a mortality would be,—the population exceadiy 
3,000,000—it is not incredible. In one village a fifth of th: 
population is dead, and the report for a single day, 27th ¢ 
August, is “ 100 attacked, 40 dead, 60 lingering.” Bad drainay 
is said to be the cause; but the drainage cannot have beg 
altered much in ten years, and we should like to know some. 
thing more about diet. Is there any real decrease in the quantity 
of food, and more particularly of milk and butter, that the peopk 
get? Looking at the catastrophe from this distance, it suggest, 
to us a failure of stock, rather than any change in the surface g 








that a great many of them are very uncom- | the country. 








The Times’ Irish correspondent says the Synod of Dow 
Connor and Dromore, have agreed, after a division, to the following 
clause in their future organization :—‘ In case the Bishops dissent 


, | from the two orders with respect to any proposed act of the Synod, 


all action shall be suspended upon it until the next meeting of the 
Synod, when, if again affirmed by two-thirds of each of the other 
two orders present and voting, it shall be submitted to the Bench 
of Bishops, whose decision shall be final.” It seems to be believed 
that this compromise may be accepted for the Governing Body 
also, but we doubt it. The Bishops would not fight two-thirds of 
the whole Church except upon questions which a majority of votes 
could not influence. Suppose, for example, the Orders to deeree 
that a clergyman teaching the Real Presence should be dismissed, 
and the Bishops to oppose that. Could they, in an ecclesiastical 
body, yicld without aflirming that episcopacy meant nothing ? 


Why is the Ivish correspondence of the London papers so often 
a tissue of fables? We have ourselves been recently led into three 
somewhat serious errors by the minuteness of these fabulous 
inventions. First, there was the man (Mr. O'Connor, of King's 
County) whose nose was cut off by four ruffians; the outrage 
created the greatest sensation in England, till a few days later it 
appeared that Mr. O’Connor had been afterwards seen in Dublin 
with a nose certainly not scarred or sewn on, though he might 
perhaps have received a blow on it in the encounter. ‘Then the 
murder of Mr. Walsh was reported in the Zimes as a murder 
committed from trade jealousy, because he had greatly raised prices 
in the egg market by buying up the eggs on all sides. Now it 
appears that no such motive at all can have had anything to do 
with the matter. Mr. Walsh himself in his dying moments 
entirely acquitted the persons suspected, and asserted that he 
believed himself to have been murdered by mistake for some one 
else, as he had no personal quarrel with any one. It was, no doubt, 
an ordinary murder, the only peculiarity of the case being that 
the intended victim was not the actual victim. Murders in England 
are reported every day without the invention of motives which turn 
them into serious symptoms of a disturbed society. So little trace is 
there of agrarian combinations in the neighbourhood in which Mr. 
Walsh was murdered, that when the Marquis of Sligo evicted exten- 
sively in order to prevent tenant-right claims, some little time 
ago, not a single agrarian outrage occurred. Lastly, the reso- 
lution of the Mallow Tenant Farmers’ Club, which was said 
last week to have been passed, was in fact, we are assured, rejected. 
The Limerick, Tipperary, and Clare ‘Tenant Farmers’ Club has 
just been speaking with confidence and respect of Mr. Gladstone's 
Government. Nothing can be more mischievous just now than 
the dissemination in England of falsehoods adapted to blacken 
the Irish character. 


We did injustice to Mr. Martin, the candidate for Longford, in 
calling hima Fenian. Le is a Nationalist, but not a destructive, 
respects his Church, and has always declared himself against 
violence and treason. 


Our Roman correspondent states that we were mistaken in 
supposing that the Bishops iv partibus infidelium who have seats in 
the Roman Council are mainly missionary bishops ;—and no 
doubt we had overlooked the fact that there are amongst them 4 
large number of mere Roman courtiers. But our correspondent 
has apparently fallen into exaggeration in his estimate of the 
The total number of bi: hops nM partibus 
Of 


these, we believe, some forty or fifty at least are Bishops with real 


number of such courtiers. 
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wrk, either missionary bishops, or coadjutors to bishops in ordi- 
pary, 80 that there can hardly be, in all, above seventy or eighty 
at most of these Papal satellites described by our correspondent. 
And there must be some miscalculation or other in his statement 
that the number of these Papal satellites has been increased in the 
jast two years, since the Council was determined on, by above a 
hundred. The official total, as given in the annuario, of all bishops 
was, at the end of 1867, 982, at the end of 1868, 985, in October 
jast, 994, and as certainly not more of the ordinary bishoprics 
than usual have been left vacant, there is no room for such an 
increase as our correspondent supposes. Besides, there were only 
five more bishops én partibus in 1868 than there were in 1867. We 
feel no confidence, of course, in the dominant policy at Rome, but 
we have avery strong belief that party feeling ox both sides is 
painting the other side a good deal blacker than it really is. Al- 
most every letter from Rome retracts some blunder or accusation 
rashly made in some previous letter. If even the Prince of the 
powers of the air is not quite so black as he is painted, surely 
the same is likely to be true of the Prince of the powers of the 


Church. 


There seems to be daily more hope for Mr. Odger at Southwark. 
Indeed, many of the best informed canvassers seem to think that 
if Sir Sydney Waterlow and Sir F. Lycett both go to the poll the 
contest will be between Mr. Odger and the Conservative. Mr. 
R. Coningsby has, we regret to say, published a very rambling, 
confused, and, as it seems to us, dog-in-the-manger attack on Mr. 
Odger’s candidature, while virtually admitting that his own was 
practically at anend. And Mr. Bright at Birmingham has done 
what he could to injure Mr. Odger’s chances by the very remark- 
able assertion that no class ever profits by getting members of 
its own guild to represent it. Would he venture to maintain 
then that what Mr. Cobden and he had learned in practical 
life of the manufactures of Lancashire had never materially 
assisted them in their free-trade agitation? Would he pretend 
fora moment that Mr. Goschen’s practical experience in commerce 
had never helped him in discussing the theory of limited-liability 
companies, the law of bankruptcy, or Sir Robert Peel’s Bank 
Charter Act? It is a contradiction in terms to say that minute 
and practical knowledge of Trades’ Unions will not assist a man 
in discussing Trades’ Unions; yet this is virtually Mr. Bright's 
thesis. ‘The truth is, there is still too much dislike of the appear- 
ance of social equality between the rich and the poor in England ; 
but it is quite a mistake to suppose, as Mr. Odger seems to do, 
that Mr. Bright evinces this prejudice for the first time. If 
we are not much mistaken, he said just the same thing long before 
he thought of office. Mr. Bright, whatever his faults, is certainly 
no political chameleon. lis prejudices and faiths are alike 
constant. 





A false report has been spread by the Church Herald that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was formerly Head Master of 
Rugby, had congratulated Mr. Hayman on his appointment ; but 
the report has been contradicted by Mr. Hayman himself, as well 
4s by the Archbishop. We should conjecture that no one regretted 
the culpable blunder of the Rugby Trustees more than Archbishop 
Tait, and we cannot help hoping that the subject will be taken up 
when Parliament meets by some of the many members who are 
deeply interested in the prosperity of the school. If the appoint- 
ment be defensible, Rugby will gain immensely by the thorough 
investigation of the reasons which induced the trustees to make it. 
If indefensible, a discussion in Parliament would probably lead to 
aremedy. The Duke of Marlborough ought certainly to have an 
opportunity of explaining the use he and his brother trustees made 
of their discretionary power. 


The Ministerial crisis has ended in Spain in the return of 
Topete and Rivero to the Ministry ; Rivero,—a determined man of 
Radical opinion, taking the Interior. Prim tells the Cortes that 
he is still seeking a King, and it is believed that the chance of the 
Prince of the Asturias grows daily stronger. Nothing, however, is 
known except that a project of making Serrano Dictator for four 
months was entertained for a few hours and dismissed, partly from 
popular dislike and partly from the opposition of Rivero, who says 
he will obey any sovereign elected by the Cortes. 


The Established Church in Jamaica is to be finally disestab- 
lished and disendowed, life-interests only being preserved. ‘The 
Governor, Sir J. P. Grant, in announcing to his Council that the 
Church Bill would expire on the 31st of December, said that con- 





been inclined to propose concurrent endowment, but this had been 
disallowed. The Bishop of Kingston has summoned the Church 
to consult on a plan of organization, but it is believed that there 
will be great difficulty in the way of raising funds, the mass of the 
population belonging to other Churches. This may be met in 
some degree by grants from Home Societies, but the Establishment 
must be materially reduced. 





A report is current, partly guaranteed by the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Guardian, that a Licensing Bill is to be brought in next year. It 
will enable the magistrates to restrict the number of liquor shops 
in their districts, and will, it is said, contain a very original clause. 
The houses to be left are to be selected by competition, the pro- 
prietors who offer the highest premiums obtaining the licences. It 
is useless to discuss such a proposal before it is explained, but at 
first blush we should say it might be made to tend to good order. 
The innkeepers wiil not like to lose a monopoly for which they have 
paid a heavy premium by tolerating any disorderly proceedings. 
On the other hand, the tendency to adulterate the liquors will be 
increased, and the sellers in each district will be able to combine 
very strictly. 


It looks a little as if the Government were thinking of a com- 
promise of the Education question something in this sense,— 
that the towns should have rate-paid schools and directly 
compulsory education, while in the country districts the pre- 
sent denominational system should be assisted by more liberal 
grants to extend itself sufliciently to meet the exigencies 
of the case. At least, Mr. Bright, like Mr. Forster, has spoken 
decidedly of an intermediate system between the plan of 
the Birmingham League and that of the Manchester Union, 
and yet has spoken as if the plan of the League were at least 
in some places to be completely adopted. Mr. George Melly, 
writing to Wednesday’s Times, in answer to a very able letter of 
Mr. Charles Buxton’s on the subject, speaks of this as the only 
available compromise, and shows some reason for it. We should 
have no great objection, if only the rate-paid town schools be not 
made /rec,so as to beat immediately all others out of the field. We 
see no reason at all why poor parents should not be made to 
feel the pecuniary responsibility for their children’s teaching, or be 
allowed to throw the burden on to richer ratepayers. Of course 
the destitute children must have their school-fees paid for them, 
but that would be easily enough managed, without making all the 
schools free schools. 


Why do the Police hate “crawlers” so much? ‘Ihe cabs so 
called—cabs seeking a fare—are a nuisance in the City, but an 
accommodation everywhere else, and Mr. Bruce’s plan for abolish- 
ing them by refusing them ali legal claim to their fare is at once 
an injustice and an absurdity; an injustice because legal redress 
for a clear wrong ought never to be refused, and an absurdity 
because the cabman, if dubious, will ask for his fare in advance. 
The improvement wanted to diminish ‘ crawling ” and to ensure 
better cabs is an increase in the number of stands, which are 
at present far too few, so few that competition is almost im- 
possible. Is it quite so certain as the police assume that the 
inhabitants of respectable streets dislike cabs; that the residents 
of Portland Place, for example, one of the widest streets in town, 
would rebel against two short stands? One good thing Mr. Bruce 
has done, he has forbidden the omnibuses to carry advertise- 
ments. 


We publish to-day a very interesting article on the actual state 
of the evidence as to Irish landed tenures in the sixteenth century ; 
but we cannot quite concur with the writer that because historical 
precedent furnishes us with no fresh argument for recurring to an 
obsolete aud barbarous custom, therefore historical precedent 
furnishes us with no fresh argument for recurring to a custom 
neither obsolete nor barbarous. On the contrary, we think it és a 
real element in the justification for any proposed reform that 
that reform is conceived in a historical spirit. An old custom 
favourable to the spirit of any enactment really makes all the 
difference between a dangerous innovation and a natural develop- 
ment, And for this reason, we do not at all see the irrelevancy 
which our contributor appears to see in the historical discussion. 

tifacimentos are not always mistakes. When they are not, when 
they are partial restorations of institutions which are in themselves 
beneficent, though no longer recognized by the law, they are 
amongst the most useful of reforms. 


sidering the want of religion in some districts of the island, he had | Consols were on Friday evening 92} to 923. 
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THE TRAGEDY AT AUTEUIL. 


HE French Empire is terribly unlucky. In the very 
instant of repentance, at the very moment when it was 
transmuting itself from a despotism into a free government, 
an incident occurs which brings all its worst specialties into 
the fullest relief, an incident which seems to a hostile people 
to justify, or indeed to demand, a cry for its extinction. A 
Prince of the Imperial House, a man not indeed within the 
line of succession, but still outside the law, commits, or rather 
is believed by Paris to commit, under the circumstances best 
calculated to rouse Parisian hostility, the crime which perhaps 
alone among crimes Parisian instinct instantly condemns, a 
cowardly murder. It is just possible that Pierre Buonaparte, 
the Prince now in detention in the Conciergerie, is guilty only 
of a homicide which opinion in France, if satisfied as to all 
the circumstances, would partially excuse ; but so intolerably 
unfortunate are the circumstances, so incapable is the defence 
of proof, that there is not only no chance, but no possibility, 
of the first popular idea ever being corrected by sincere and 
sufficient evidence. That a grave crime was committed is 
certain, for there is the dead body of Victor Noir, otherwise 
Victor Salomon, young journalist of Jewish extraction ; and 
only three persons were present when he met his death,— 
himself, Prince Pierre Buonaparte, and Ulric de Fonvielle, 
another journalist, born Marquis de Fonvielle; and the 
surviving two give irreconcilably various accounts of the 
catastrophe. A few facts are admitted on all hands, but 








by Prince Pierre, who, as we said, though “ Altesse,” is not 
within the patent of succession to the Imperial throne. Qp 
the entry of the two friends into the Prince’s room, they handed 
him a challenge from their principal, M. Paschal-Grousset, which 
he read and rejected, declaring that while he would fight M 
Rochefort,—who, remember, is in the European world Vicomts 
de Lugay, descendant of a Crusader,—he would not fight any of 
his *‘ instruments ;” and then,—one of two scenes occurred, 
According to the Prince, his own left arm was raised “ jp 
an energetic attitude,”’—that is, we suppose, he was menacing 
a blow,—when M. Victor Noir struck him, and he took g 
loaded revolver out of his pocket and fired, inflicting a mortal 
wound. M. Ulric de Fonvielle, who had drawn a pistol in 
self-defence,—everybody concerned seems to have carried 
pistols as ordinary citizens carry pencil-cases,—then tried to 
fire, but could not bring the weapon to full cock; and 
the Prince fired at him, also ineffectually, and as he 
retreated fired again. M. Ulric de Fonvielle, on the 
other hand, affirms that the Prince, after asking if they were 
responsible for Rochefort, struck Victor Noir with one hand 
while firing with the other, and then, as in his own account, 
fired twice at De Fonvielle, in both cases ineffectually. 
Whichever of these accounts is correct, it is perfectly clear 
that the Prince, on his own statement, was guilty of a great. 


offence, not only against the law, but against any code ever 
yet recognized among civilized human beings. The writers 


who urge, as we regret to see some English journalists are 


not ashamed to do, that be was justified in his act are talk- 


on the main one of all, the killing of the deceased, the only | ing wicked nonsense. Let us take not only the Duelling code, 


living witnesses are irreconcilably at variance. It appears to be 
certain that the Prince is a man of 55 years of age, of strong | 
opinions, opinions said to be democratic, but apparently Buona- 
partist, who has been expelled from various parts of Europe, 
and especially from Rome and from the Turkish dominions, 
for acts of homicidal violence, and who passes his life between 
hunting in Corsica and a recluse residence at Auteuil, just | 
outside Paris. He has contracted, not unnaturally, a ten>' 


but the Duelling code of the French Army—which is surely 
going far enough away from the law of morals—and still he 
was utterly in the wrong. He was still bound to have given 
his insulter time to draw, to have “challenged” him, so to 
speak, there and then to fight at arm’s length, not to have 
shot him down unarmed, not to have assumed of his own 
mere motion to punish an insult asa capital offence. His 
rank made no difference in the matter, 


He had waived that 


tical hatred of the Irreconcilables, whom he described in a/ in sending his challenge to Henri Rochefort, and his clear 
Corsican journal as persons whose entrails ought to be plucked | alternatives were either to have given one to Victor Noir, or 


out and used for manure; and especially of Henri Rochefort, | 
whom he regards, with some reason, as the personal enemy of | 


to hand over the entire affair to the police, as he would have 
done had he received a similar affront from any one outside 


his House. Henri Rochefort, attracted by the virulence of the the possibility of challenge. On his own view of his own 
abuse in the Corsican newspaper, answered the Prince’s article duties, Victor Noir was either a man whom he should have 
on entrails with another in his own journal, the Murseillaise, | challenged, or a man whom he should have handed over to the 
which, though penetrated with the supercilious insolence he | police. This seems to us clear, even if we accept the duellist’s 
habitually employs as a weapon, does not strike us as exceeding , theory, and on any other whatsoever the Prince killed a man 


what is deemed on the Continent fair literary warfare. 


The who was putting his life in no danger whatever, and whom 


article is a savage attack on the Buonapartes as a governing he could easily and certainly have punished for the insult. 
family, but does not, that we see, touch the private life of We say this on his own account ; but it must be remembered 
Prince Pierre, and only insults him by a perversion of his that M. de Fonvielle gives his story with a full knowledge of 
uncle’s proverb about Russians,—‘ Scratch a Buonaparte, and the terrible cross-examination to which it will be subjected in 
you find a wild beast.’’ Prince Pierre, a man of moody and | Court and with nothing to fear on his own account, and that 
ungovernable temper,—who, in the Assembly of ’48, slapped | both Prince and journalist agree in what seems to us the 
the face of a Deputy 82 years old for a political remark, and | worst statement of all,—the shot at M. de Fonvielle after he 
who is full apparently of the idea that his House is beyond | had quitted the room, and was in full retreat. This M. de 
attack,—resented this sentence bitterly, and in a fierce letter de- | Fonvielle, be it remembered, is not one of the third-rate 
nounced Henri Rochefort for his persistent insults to his family, | duelling journalists who hang about Parisian printing-oflices. 
women as well as men, sneered at him for promising his constitu- Born Marquis de Fonvielle, chief of an old though decayed 
ents not to fight, and challenged him to the field. Rochefort, | family, he has maintained an irreproachable character, and 


who has fought frequently, declined; but one of his colleagues, | i 


s so little of a bravo that he could neither cock nor 


Paschal-Grousset, either to take up Rochefort’s quarrel or simply | uncock the pistol which, on the advice of an officer who 


to air his courage in an affair with a Prince, took up the Prince’s_ knew Prince Pierre, he carried with him. 


The police, 


articles in the Corsican paper, and sent two friends with a| too, who have certainly no bias against the Prince, state that 
hostile message requiring satisfaction of the Prince for them. the body was found with gloves on. — The facts, however, will 
The two friends, M. de Fonvielle and M. Victor Noir, accepted be investigated im a Court of Justice, and it is beyond our 
the errand, went to Auteuil at an hour at which the Prince | province to give an opinion until that Court has rendered its 
had intimated to Rochefort that he should be at home, and | decision, but the political effect of the incident is already 


were admitted to the Prince’s presence. 


clear. Either story as it stands is possible, but neither can 


So far the accounts do not differ, and they reveal two | ever be conclusively proved, except indeed by a death-bed 
facts which it is necessary to bear in mind,—first, that | confession, for each rests on an unsupported statement, but 
the Prince had as journalist used language more brutal | there is no doubt which of the two the Parisian populace 


than that of Rochefort himself, though less distinctly in- | accept. : : 
time, for the theory can never be disproved, that the Prince, 


whose terrible temper is well known, and who had invited 


dividualized ; and secondly, that he did not consider him-| 
self above the Continental law of duel. He might have done. | 


They believe, and will probably believe to the end of 


By an unwritten but inviolable clause in the Duelling Code no | Rochefort to meet him, intended to kill him, and had the 


Prince of any reigning House can be compelled to fight or to | 
challenge any person not of his own rank, and an insult to, 
him by any meaner person is an offence for which he is| 
justified either in appealing to the police or deputing one of | 
his suite to avenge his injury. This rule, which extends to 
Ministers while in office, to all jud 


pistols prepared, and that he relied upon his rank to shield 
him from the consequences of his crime. The effect has been 
most terrible, so terrible that had the Ministry shown the 
slightest disposition to shield the accused it might have pro- 
duced an insurrection. The strongest of all French feelings, 
ges, and to Marshals in | the right to equality before the law, the right to be safe 
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from the insolence of rank, was roused to frenzy by an | even be great enough to invite defeat, and be carried only after 


incident which seemed to imply that one family held 
itself beyond reach of the law, even to the extent of 
slaying the unarmed. It would be so in any country, 
but in France, where the sentiment of equality is scarcely 
distinguishable from the passion for freedom, where in fact 
respect for personal dignity is the basis of action rather 
than respect for individuality, an outrage of this kind excites 
a kind of horror. “ After Tropmann, Buonaparte! ’’ would not 
seem to a French workman the ridiculous exaggeration which 
it does tous. There is no reason that we know of to believe 
that the Prince will not be fairly tried, the High Court 
being a tribunal adopted by the Emperor, but organized by the 
Republic, and there is certainly none fer visiting his offence 
upon his cousin, but it will be visited nevertheless. If the 
Prince is acquitted, the acquittal will be declared to be due to 
contempt of the people ; if he is condemned, his sentence will 
diminish the respect felt for the Imperial family ; if he is 
declared insane, the most probable verdict, the incident will 
be quoted as proof of the ferocity which has grown up under 
the Empire. In any case, it is a severe blow to the dynasty, 
given just at the moment when it seemed as if it were about 
to enter upon a new and brighter career. That never-failing 
Nemesis of despotism, the credit it gets for the bad weather, 
follows hard on the Napoleonic regime. 





MR. BRIGHT AS A MINISTER. 


\ R. BRIGHT is becoming the great political Minister, after 
E all. He is not only becoming but Jecome prudent, and 
there is nothing explicit that the most lynx-eyed reader can 
extract out of his speeches beyond this, that the Administra- 
tion find the Irish Land Bill one of very great difficulty, that 
they still hope very great things from it in the direction of 
pacification in spite of these difficulties, and that they hardly 
feel equal to pledging themselves to any other great measure 
this session. On the Education question, on the Ballot, on 
the abolition of University Tests, Mr. Bright’s language was 
always the same ‘this session or the next;’ “ you cannot 
easily drive six omnibuses abreast through Temple Bar.” 
No, but two omnibuses, or even two omnibuses and a cab, you 
an. Are the Government going to promise us nothing really 
important but this Land Tenure Bill? Last year we had the 
Middle-Class Schools’ Act as well as the Irish Church Act. 
Surely this session we might have the Primary Schools and 
University Tests’ Abolition Bills to round off the Education 
question, as well as the Irish Bill, if the Government will only 
be a little more inclined to follow Mrs. Chick’s advice to 
“make an effort.” Mr. Bright cannot be ageing; and yet it 
cannot be only fancy that we seem to find so deep a sense of 
laborious endeavour, so keen a desire to deprecate pressure 
for anything beyond the Irish Land Bill, in his four Bir- 
mingham speeches. There is first his eloquent disquisition 
on that “Hill of Difficulty,” which he, like Christian, is 
about to climb with the Irish burden on his back, and which 
he finds rising steeper and steeper as he approaches it; then 
there is the six-omnibus-abreast metaphor ; then there is the 
pathetic cry with which Mr. Bright explains how unkind it 
is to press the Government this session even for the University 
‘Tests’ Bill,—* it would take perhaps three or even four Govern- 
ment nights,—the Government nights for a fortnight,—the 
difficulties are enormous!” Then there is the profound 
melancholy with which Mr. Bright recalls the man who 
advertised ‘Impossibilities made possible,” and adds apolo- 
getically, ‘Government cannot do anything of that kind.” 
Then there is the solemn announcement, “It is a very serious 
thing, this grave political life; it is not a mere joke,—a mere 
field on which ambitious men may disport themselves; it is 
something very serious, and for every step we must give an 
account.” Clearly Mr. Bright feels his Ministerial soul in 
the pangs of a travail which will hardly aliow him to 
spare a moment to English questions even of first-rate 
And our diagnosis of his case is, on the 
whole, hopeful for Ireland. For we are disposed to 
infer that Mr. Bright is making up his mind to a 


great effort,—an effort, it may be, which somewhat tries his 


stern conscience as a political economist,—an effort which 
compels him to eschew all other efforts and do what is always 
especially difficult to Mr. Bright,—judge how much responsi- 
bility he dare take in a direction not entirely congenial to his 
own views. Guessing simply from the tone of his speeches, we 
should hope that the Ministry are really in the throes of a labour 
which will not issue in the delivery of a mouse,——which might 








resignation and an ‘education of the Tory party,’ like Reform. 
Of course, with so many stern landowners in the Cabinet, itis 
not very easy to conceive that this is the true explanation of 
Mr. Bright’s evidently labouring breast. But we are disposed 
to hope that it may be so, and that we are to have at length a 
measure for Ireland statesmanlike enough to produce a real 
pacification, and bold enough to risk, perhaps, the formation of 
a Cave amongst the county Liberals, if not even among the 
borough Liberals. Of one thing we are quite sure,—that a 
bold offer, which would really make property and proprietors 
safe in Ireland for the future, would be infinitely better, even 
though at first rejected by Parliament, than a Bill which 
would pass easily, and do nothing to change the situation in 
Ireland when it had passed. From Mr. Bright’s unparalleled 
prudence, unconcealed anxiety, deep sense of responsibility, 
and outspoken Ministerial condemnation of the Fenians and 
their proceedings, we are disposed at all events to augur a 
weighty and original measure. 

It is curious to note how well in some respects the official 
manner suits Mr. Bright. The immense and no doubt just 
self-respect which has always rendered him quite unconscious 
of the arguments of his opponents, follows him, of course, 
into office, and, mingling with the new sense of corporate 
responsibility, gives a sort of pride and force to his manner 
exactly suited to reflect that sense of popular and national 
dignity in a statesman which is often dear to a great people 
without being easily obtained by them,— in which, for instance, 
the American statesmen have often been singularly wanting. 
If Mr. Bright had not entered too late on his Ministerial 
life, we might almost anticipate for him a considerable 
career as a Minister in the future on the strength of this 
popular hauteur of manner, this grand air of responsi- 
bility, which might well in time endear him both to Par- 
liament and the people as a middle-class Pitt,—not, indeed, 
so stately and freezing, but quite as proud, and with larger 
sympathies. Of course, Mr. Bright’s ministerial defect is, that 
he seems unable to give any serious attention to arguments 
with which he does not agree. He wraps himself close, as it 
were, in the cloak of his own personal convictions, and just 
gives you to know that he is smiling at the beating of your 
logic against it. Still that is precisely the attitude which 
often suits the masses of the people best, if only their minister 
happens to be of one mind with them. What a dignified 
republican president Mr. Bright would make, if only he were 
not expected to “receive” or be “ interviewed,’’—processes 
for which he would be far too dictatorial and impatient ! 
There is a deep intolerance of hostile argument in all great 
popular bodies which Mr. Bright’s political hauteur of mind 
exactly represents, and represents far more effectively than 
that common-place American jealousy of criticism which finds 
expression in the complaint that American “institutions” 
are misunderstood or morbidly disliked. This proud self- 
involvement of Mr. Bright’s in his own political opinions 
comes out even the more remarkably in the little series 
of Birmingham speeches, because it is so evident that 
on all official matters he speaks under great restraint 
and difficulty. Wherever he is quite free, he repudiates the 
opinions he has been accustomed to deride with all his old 
scorn. He calmly speaks of the representation of minorities 
as an absurdity infinitely greater than the election of six 
Members for Birmingham, all six of whom would represent 
not Birmingham, but about three-fourths of the electors, 
the other eight or nine thousand of them being com- 
pletely disfranchised. He discards the notion of having 
any working-men in the House of Commons to speak for 
themselves on their own questions, with an incidental and 
perfectly irrelevant laugh at shipowners for their narrow 
views on the navigation laws, and landowners for their 
suicidal doctrines on Protection. Did Mr. Bright ever ask 
himself if he would have been satisfied to see Parliament 
without a manufacturer in it to speak the views of the great 
producing class? and did it never occur to him that even 
where the class-view is, as no doubt it often is, narrow, mis- 
chievous, and even silly, it is no less a vast gain both to the 
nation and to the class itself to have had that view fully 
represented in Parliament, and a loss to no one? With 
regard to the operative, Mr. Bright is hardly free from 
the aristocrat’s feeling concerning mercantile men,—that he 
is very willing to act for them, but not with them, which he 
feels just a little infra diy. So again, on education Mr. Bright 
speaks with the most perfect intellectual unconsciousness of 
the case opposed to his own, and if he were not so careful to 
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insist on the probability of having to delay the Education 
Bill, his words would seem to sanction the impression that 
the Government had nearly adopted a scheme almost as purely 
secular as that of the Birmingham League. Certainly Mr. 
Bright is not an argumentative statesman. But so much the 
more easily does he seem to take the attitude of a Minister 
conscious of grave responsibility, full of a glowing self- 
reliance, and so deeply occupied with the great task he has to 
perform, that he scarcely either knows or cares what criticisms 
are made on the popular convictions of which his mind is full. 
Nothing could be better, for instance, or more dignified than 
his general line about the Fenian prisoners and their treat- 
ment. He insisted that there was nothing which an Irish 
Republic could do for Ireland which the British Parliament, 
with 100 honest Irish Members in it, could not also do. 
He dilated on the crime of exciting to insurrection and 
rebellion when a path of legitimate redress is wide open; he 
pointed out that Ireland herself would not have respected 
a Government which liberated such prisoners under a kind of 
menace, and yet he made more than manifest,—conspicuous, 
—his intense sympathy with the sufferings of all political 
prisoners, and the anxiety with which the Government as 
a whole had considered every means of alleviating their 
sufferings that was in any way consistent with its duty as| 
guardian of the peace of the United Kingdom. In short, 
Mr. Bright, weighted as he now is with the responsibility 
of office, seems to us the very ideal of a representative 
middle-class minister,—sharing the strongest prejudices of at 
least one great section of the nation, yet giving those pre- 
judices a certain dignified coherence and massiveness of form, 
sympathizing habitually with freedom. yet sacrificing nothing 


—— 
outsiders is that they will not, that they will on full Cons). 
deration prefer a reduction in the term of service toa reductioy 
in mere numbers, but the effect of the mere proposal has beg, 
to shake General Lebceuf in his seat. It is believed in Paris 
that he is to be replaced by General Trochu, and the change 
if really effected, will be equivalent to a guarantee for ths 
Revolution,—in other phrase, will be the substitution of, 
Ministerial nominee for the personal agent of the Emperor jp 
the command of the armed force upon which the Empire jy 
its old sense depends. The control of the bayonet passes ty 
the Chamber. General Trochu is perhaps the only Parlig. 
mentarian in France who has the full confidence of an army 
which, we may remind our readers, has always exercised ap 
informal veto upon the selection of its chiefs. King, Emperor, 
or President can do much in France, but the chief of the 
State has never yet had the power of forcing on the armya 
chief whom it really disliked, or of retaining a General iy 
active command with whom the soldiery doubted their owp 
safety. A still more manifest evidence of independence is the 
statement of M. Ollivier in reference to the terrible act of 
Pierre Bonaparte, that while the Ministers would carry out the 
law and try Pierre Bonaparte before the High Court and not 
before an ordinary tribunal, they agreed with the Left in dis. 
liking the exceptional jurisdictions. The Premier, moreover, 
acted with firmness and wisdom, instantly arresting the homi- 
cide, but at the same time demanding permission to prosecute 
the Deputy who had made of the crime an excuse for a sum- 
mons to civil war. Then the Ministry propose to abolish the 
Law of Public Safety, a law which places a man, once con 
victed of a political offence, at the mercy of the Administration 
without trial, and then actually venture to lay hands upon the 


of the pride of authority, proof against intellectual state-| sacred Article 75, the Magna Charta of the Imperial system. 


ment though sensitive to all practical demonstrations, vivi- 
fying the creed of a statesman with no small share 
of the picturesque repossessions of a 


Under this article all officials are exempt from prosecution 
unless the prosecutor can obtain the sanction of the Council 


mill-owner,— | of State, a sanction it is nearly impossible to obtain, except in 


solid, sagacious, shrewd, but averse to the intrusion of all| cases of private crime, and not in them if a scandal is likely 
suggestions at all heterogeneous to his rooted class-pre-|to arise. This privilege is the very keystone of Imperialism, 
judices, standing fast in the solid masonry of life-long | for the very obvious reason that it gives any official the courage 
habits of thought which nothing short of an earthquake | to execute any order, legal or illegal, coming to him from a 
could overthrow. Mr. Bright is quite a new type of Minister, | superior officer, certain that the order will in the Council of 


—in reality more akin to the old aristocratic type of Lord | State be his sufficient justification. 


In striking at the law, 


Palmerston or Lord Russell than to the new intellectual|the Ministry strike at Czesarism, which without such a law 
type of Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Lowe. His is the statesman-} is an unworkable system of government. Czsarism, it should 
ship which results from the powerful imaginative expression | be remembered, is not in theory autocracy. Napoleon does 
of a new and even stouter order of prejudices than those of | not pretend to suspend an article in the Code of his own mere 
the aristocracy,—stouter both because they represent the| will. All he claims is the control of the Executive and the 
feelings of a larger class and because they represent a larger | sole initiative in legislation, and his control of the Executive 


4 


class of feelings, feelings of more intensity and depth, though | without Article 75 becomes a mere right to give orders within 


hardly so amenable to the purposes of party politics and| the law. 
officials to suits for malfeasance, and the French Ministry in 
proposing to do so display a sincere liking for the idea of per- 
sonal freedom. 
introduction of foreign journals is another very serious step in 


strategic manipulation. 





THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 


HE magnitude of the change which has occurred in France| the same direction. 


No country on the Continent has quite subjected 


The total abolition of restrictions on the 


A censorship on foreign journals has 


becomes clearer day by day. It is a revolution which is| always been considered by the devotees of authority as 
being worked out without violence, or bloodshed, or great | almost indispensable, and it was, in fact, an inevitable corol- 
popular excitement. Whether the Emperor is sincere or not, | lary of the restrictions on the French Press. There was some- 
—and we incline to believe he is,—he has evidently allowed | thing a little grotesque, no doubt, in the occasional seizure of 
the new Ministry to obtain a real possession of power, to bring | journals like the Keonomist and Saturday Review, and the 
forward measures which are entirely incompatible with per-| permanent interdict which was for some time placed upon 


sonal government, measures which are their own and not his, | ourselves. 


Not one Frenchman in ten thousand can read 


are, in fact, in some instances contrary to the whole spirit of | English, and the few who can are not of the stamp which 


his personal policy. M. Emile Ollivier and Count Daru both | ; 


lescends into the streets because a foreign paper has told them 


speak as Ministers in the English and not the Continental | that Imperialism is, on the whole, an expensive or an immoral 


sense, as men who know of no restriction upon their policy| system of government. 


France, however, is not the only 


except their responsibility to the country and the Corps Légis-| country in which French is spoken, and to restrain the 
latif. ‘We are honest men,” says Count Daru, “and shall} French Press, yet allow the Independance Belge or the Journal 
carry out owr whole programme,” not thinking it even neces-|de Genéve to be circulated at will was to stultify the law, 
sary to say, ‘‘ The Emperor permits us to make that declara-| and give a monopoly of journalism to exiles beyond the reach 
tion.” Ministers, said M. Rouher not twelve months ago,|of the tribunals. The greatest step of all, however, is the 
“are but the agents, the humble agents, of the responsible| new treatment of the Chamber in the matter of replies to 
Emperor,” and the change of tone is evidently justified by |interpellations. Questions have been allowed in theory for 
the change in facts. The new Ministry is clearly a sericus| some years, but in practice they have been treated as imper- 
Ministry, acting in very grave affairs upon its own judgment, | tinences, and except on very grave occasions have been stifled 
and not on that of the Emperor. It is, for instance, considering | or evaded, M. Rouher in particular displaying wonderful tact 
gravely whether the military contingent for the year cannot be | in avoiding the point on which his adversary sought for infor- 
reduced, that is, whether the reorganization of the forces of| mation. No searching question could ever be put, nor had 
France, upon which the Emperor insisted with a vehemence | the Chamber any means of insisting that the policy which led, 
annoying even to his Mamelukes, which he carried by an| say, to the catastrophe of Sadowa should be explained to the 
effort of will like that of an Asiatic sovereign, shall not be in| country in advance. Now Count Daru treats an interpellation 
principle abandoned. He wanted to arm all France; they] as part of the constitutional machinery, fixes on a day for his 
suggest that the arming is needlessly exhaustive. We do not| reply, and replying, tells the Chamber in few words, but with 
say they will carry out the reduction. Our own impression as | sufficient clearness, what policy the Ministry intend to follow. 
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They will, for example, continue the occupation of Rome. 
Constitutional government is, in fact, not only established, but 
at work in France. 

The change is so astounding, and has been effected so easily, 
that we do not wonder at the distrust still expressed of the 
Emperor's intentions. Is it, ask the Republicans, and not a 
few “ Orleanists,’’ conceivable that this man, who detests 
Parliamentary government, can be honestly ready to establish 
it, can really intend to let the Chamber rule France? We 
think it is conceivable ; for the Emperor, with an adroitness 
which recalls the earlier years of his reign, has brought affairs 
into a position in which the great experiment can be safely 
made. He has always said that if France would accept his 
dynasty he would give liberty to France, and the key-note of 
the present Revolution is that the representatives of France do 
accept his dynasty, the Orleanists having, so to speak, taken 
service with him instead of the ancient house. Should this 
exchange prove to be permanent, the dynasty is safe from all 
but Republican attack, to which it was always liable, and the 
Prince Imperial might expect on the occasion of a vacancy in 
the throne to be accepted quietly as constitutional Emperor of 
the French, a great object with his father, who desires to 
establish something more than a life-interest in the Crown. 
On the other hand, if the Ministry does not keep this part of 
the compact, if it shows a desire to change the dynasty or 
declare a Republic, the Emperor has still a majority of friends 
within the Chamber who would soon expel the Ministry, while 
if the Chamber itself grows revolutionary, the constitution has 


* been so little modified that the Emperor can again lay his 


hand on the springs of power,—can, for example, dismiss the 
Ministry, dissolve the Chamber, call in M. Rouher, and boldly 
appeal to the country for a new plebiscitum. Not one of those 
acts would be illegal, nor, unless the Army revolted, could any 
one of them be safely resisted, while the danger of an Army 
revolt would be very little greater than it is now. Armies 
seldom believe in Parliaments. The Emperor, in fact, loses 
none of those ultimate powers on which he relies for 
safety, while he may find in the new system a method 
of reconciliation between himself and France. No doubt 
he relinquishes for a time the pleasure of personal rule; 
but he was always indolent, he is growing old, his 
health is not what it was, and he may feel a respite from 
care and toil as a serious relief. 


will remain in any contingency the most powerful individual 
in his own Cabinet. That is not an intolerable position, by 
any means, and all the facts seem to indicate that the Em- 
peror, to the surprise at once of his enemies and his friends, 
has honestly accepted it. If so, his one danger, we think, is 
the permanent one,—a rising of the people in arms, a danger 
last week slight, but again made real by the crime of Auteuil. 


THE NEW BISHOP. 


HE new Bishop of Manchester will certainly not strengthen 
the weakest side of the English Episcopate,—that side of 

it which represents the Evangelical sentiment of the Church 
of England. Butit is essential to remember in criticizing any 
appointment, what the Press, and indeed we ourselves, have 
too often forgotten, that whenever the diocese is of a special 





He retains power enough to 
make it an object with any Minister to conciliate him, and | 


| them. 
,into one of privilege which will almost reverse the popular 


| nounced Evangelical to a diocese which so mach needs a man 
'of wise popular sympathies and one free from every prejudice 
at all likely to render him repulsive to the working-classes, as 
that of Manchester. It is not the fault of anyone but the 
Evangelicals themselves, that their creed is so inelastic, so un- 
manageable for all earthly purposes, so vehemently given up to 
the absorbing work of salvation and damnation, that it has a 
knack of tripping up every enterprize which it does not 
directly promote and initiate. ‘To appoint even a moderate 
Calvinist to Manchester would have been equivalent to 
resigning all hope of making the Church there—so far, at 
least, as it is set in motion and influenced by the Episcopate,— 
a popular Church. By appointing a man who has long made 
the work of education, and especially primary education, his 
daily business,—moderate High Churchman though Mr. 
Fraser is said to be—the Prime Minister has at least done all 
in his power to give the Church a new chance with the hard- 
headed and penetrating operatives of Lancashire. Nothing 
| would do more for it than the success of a thoroughly able, ex- 
| perienced, and zealous Bishop in pressing on a great educational 
reform in Manchester and its neighbourhood. If Mr. Fraser 
lean do this in the North, and Dr. Temple in the South of 
| England, the Bench of Bishops will begin to recover popu- 
jlarity. ‘I am amongst you as one that serveth’’ has been too 
| much a forgotten lesson with our Bishops, and probably the evi- 
dences that they can be real servants of the people, eflicient ser- 
vants even of the masses outside the Church in relation to one of 
the most urgent of daily wants, would give a new chance to them 
with the people of England. Mr. Gladstone has, we believe, 
chosen for the diocese of Manchester one of the most eflicient 
of spiritual servants in this respect, and one who, in all pro- 
bability, will not let his theology,—one, as we understand, of a 
sober and moderate type,—interfere in any way with the great 
moral and spiritual help which it will be in his power 
to render to the people of his diocese. And Manchester is 
exhibiting on every side at once the same thirst for improved 
education. Not only are the working-classes crying out for 
some powerful remedy for the gross deficiencies of the primary 
education, but the middle-classes are crying out for more and 
better teaching, both for women and for men. It is in 
Manchester that the provision for the higher education for girls 
has met with a success scarcely short of that attained in 
Edinburgh. It is in Manchester that Owens College has 
grown and grown till the trustees are warranted in their 
present spirited attempt to convert it into what we have 
ventured to call the great University for the Busy. Every 
| side of educational organization is asking for a fresh develop- 
ment at one and the same time in the great capital of our 
| manufacturing districts. If the head of the English Church 
| there will but take the lead of this movement, and lend it 
all the advantages of his great and accurate experience, he 
will win an advantage for himself as a teacher of spiritual 
things which his predecessors never had. Dr. Prince Lee, 
though an ex-schoolmaster and a fair scholar, had on some 
| points somewhat narrow sympathies, and was hardly the man 
| best fitted for a place at the head of so populous, so rich, and 
| yet also so needy a diocese,—so needy, so clearly conscious of 
‘its needs, and so well able, if properly administered, to supply 
Mr. Fraser may be able to transform this sense of need 








kind it would be absurd to choose the Bishop only with a| feeling towards the Church. 


view to the general deficiencies of the Episcopate and its | 
The | Gladstone to overlook in this appointment the claim of the 


inadequate representation of the National Church. 
Diocese of Manchester is a diocese of the first importance and 
of the most special kind. If the National Church is ever to 
recover its influence in the great cities of England, those who 
preside over the Church in Lancashire and our other great 


The considerations which must have determined Mr. 


Evangelical party to their share of representation in the 
Episcopate illustrate very powerfully the difficulties of the 
only coherent theory left for an Anglican Episcopate,—that of 
impartial comprehension. Unfortunately for this theory, the 


manufacturing districts should be chosen not only for their | Episcopate stands in a great number of important relations to 


vigour, ability, and intellectual comprehensiveness, but for 
their grasp of those popular questions with which the Church 


is most closely concerned, and their sympathy with the wants 
In Manchester, and, indeed, in Lancashire, | 


of the people. 


actual life and the order of things as they are, and it is not a 
little difficult, therefore, to select for it either men whose 
chief distinction it has been to realize forcibly and vehemently 
the worthlessness of actual life, or men who have made 


the first of all questions for the Church is that of | themselves notable for criticizing and assailing effectually the 


education. 
machinery of English education his special and professional 
study, who has added to the value of his knowledge by a minute 


In appointing a bishop who has made the | 


order of things as they are. A bishop who should realize with 
any degree of sincerity and personal conviction that the 
spiritual world is a sort of inversion of the actual world,—in 


study of the popular American system and its results, and who | short, a topsy-turvy universe, in which all human calculations 
, moreover, displayed the highest energy, impartiality, and | will be upset, ignorance and narrowness, if blest with faith, 


ability in his various reports, Mr. Gladstone has shown great 


good sense and discrimination. Glad as we should be to see 
one or two of the strong men of the Evangelical party,—if it | 


taking rank far above all knowledge and charity that have 
less of faith,—would hardly be able to respect his own mitre, 
and still less to inspire others with respect for it. Lawn sleeves 


any strong men,—on the Bench of Bishops, we must | are hardly compatible with any warm or earnest exposure of 


admit that it would have been a mistake to appoint a pro-| the ‘filthy rags.’ There is a certain essential incompatibility 
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between the ruthless surprises of the stern Calvinistic theology 
and the mild grace of an episcopal order of any sort. Evan- 
gelicals must fail in being practical men, men of large, manage- 
able, pliant intellect, and keeping up at the same time the 
glow and ardour of the predestinarian and vicarious fanati- 
cisms. On the other hand, there is not a little difficulty in 
reconciling the bold, aggressive type of intellect which is always 
open to new thought and hostile to old abuses, with the 
essential decency and smoothness of the episcopal order of 
mind. Once in a generation or so we have a Dr. Temple, 
with all the ardour of a reformer, all the warmth of a 
genuine servant of the people, and all the intellectual width of 
a mind which cannot refuse new light, and yet with no absolute 
incompatibility for episcopal functions. But even then it almost 
throws the respectable repose of our Church into convulsions 
to acquiesce in such an appointment. The Episcopate can 
rarely be recruited either from the most fervent Evan- 
gelicals or from the most fervent Liberals without a shock 
under which the timbers of the Church strain and the cordage 
cracks, The most that we can hope is to have now 
and then a genuine Liberal,—rarely if ever a genuine Evan- 
gelical, such as Mr. Ryle, for instance,—added to the 
Episcopal Bench; but more often a man who approaches 
very closely to the borders of Liberalism, and more 
often also one who approaches very closely to the borders of 
Evangelicism, elevated to the Episcopate. But the natural 
party to furnish our Bishops must always be the rather high 
but safe theologians, from amongst whom Mr. Fraser, no less 
than Dr. Goodwin, Dr. Mackarness, and Dr. Moberly, have 
been chosen. The moderate High Churchman does not revile the 
world, and does believe profoundly in the dignities and sobrieties 
of this life. That party is the natural reservoir for Bishops. And 
say what we may in favour of a wider representative system, 
we must always expect, we fear, that a largely pre- 
dominating section of the Bench of Bishops will be recruited 
from this region of the Church. It will be well if we can 
but persuade our prime ministers, if they decline to trim the 
balance, to choose men who have as much to recommend them 
outside of their school of theology as Mr. Fraser. Still, we 
should be sorry to see the principle lost sight of, that so 
far as is possible consistently with the special wants of the 
particular diocese which presents the vacancy, the cbject 
should be to get a fair representation of the various schools of 
theology in the Church. It is said, on apparently very good 
authority, that there is already another vacancy in the Episco- 
pate by the resignation of Dr. Short. In a Welsh diocese,— 
where Evangelical Dissent is always strong,—surely the appoint- 
ment of a decidedly Evangelical bishop would be peculiarly 
appropriate? Since Lord Shaftesbury lost the influence which 
he once exercised over the appointment of Bishops, the Evan- 
gelical party have had little reason to be pleased with the 
additions to the Episcopal Bench. Is there not now the best 
of all opportunities,—if only there be any strong man worthy 
of promotion amongst them,—of proving the impartiality of the 
Government, and strengthening the confidence of that section 
of the English Church in the Episcopate ? 





THE INSURGENTS OF THE RED RIVER. 
ty far as we can see, the British Government has only one 

course to pursue with the insurgent ‘‘Winnipeggers,” as 
derisive Americans call them, and that is to wait quietly till 
summer arrives, and then restore the Imperial authority, if 
necessary by an expedition as powerful as that which over- 
threw King Theodore. The case of the insurgents is no doubt 
very remarkable, and in one respect exceptional, but they are 
pleading it in a way to which no government that intends to 
continue existing can possibly submit. They are appealing to 
a foreign power to assist them in repelling a legal jurisdiction 
set over them by Parliament, and in the meantime resisting 
that jurisdiction by force of arms. Technically they have no 
ease at all. The few thousand settlers in revolt on the Red 
River do not form a Colony in the modern sense of that term, 
that is, a dependent State owing allegiance to Her Majesty in 
the last resort, but wielding many of the powers of sovereignty ; 
but are simply a body of squatters within Her Majesty’s 
dominion, who have been allowed to do very much as they 
pleased, but who are none the less bound to obey the authority 


a 
their own consent to “a foreign power,” and intimates thy 
they are rebelling against that, but the assertion is absoly 
without foundation. The Canadian Dominion is as maj 
a part of Her Majesty’s realm as the county of Corny 
and the settlers have as much legal right to resist thei 
annexation to Canada as the people of Cromarty would hg, 
to resist the fusion of their oddly-divided county into Rog 
and Sutherland shires. In driving out Mr. Macdougall, jf }, 
were legally appointed,—a fact of which there is some doubt,~ 
they are resisting the Queen’s representative, and resistang 
of that kind cannot be tolerated if the Empire is to ho 
together. It is one thing to allow a colony, organized 
Parliament with a view to its ultimate independence, to 
free after a regular vote and negotiation, and quite anothy 
to permit a handful of settlers to kick out the Royal flag ayj 
transfer the territories they happen to roam over to a foreig 
power. The Winnipeggers claim the whole North-West, o 
which they do not occupy a thousandth part, and apy 
said to intend to appeal to President Grant that the 
and “their” possessions may be included within the Unio, 
It is quite impossible for any government to put up with 
coercion of that kind, and great as the difficulties in the wa 
of action are, they must be faced, and faced by Great Britain, 
It is her authority which is resisted, and not that of Canad, 
for the settlers have not formed themselves into a colony will. 
ing to accept a British Governor, in which case we might 
have waited a few years for the fusion ordered by Parliament; 
but into a State claiming independence, and intending to 
request admittance into the Union. The difficulty of exert 
ing British power at that distance and in such a locality is 
very great, but it must be faced, as similar difficulties wer 
faced in Abyssinia, or we must be content to allow that British 
authority can be safely defied whenever it is inconvenient to 
exert it,—that is, we must surrender the first idea of empire. 
It is greatly to be regretted that a force cannot be despatched 
to the Red River at once, but that is, we presume, impossible, 
We cannot proceed by the natural route through Minnesota, 
the Republic forbidding transit for troops across its territory, 
and action by the Canadian route involves the march of a 
thousand men, with arms, ammunition, and baggage,—that 
is, practically of 2,000 men and 1,500 horses,—through 
an impervious forest in which every pound of forage 
must be carried, and every step of the road must be cut 
with the axe, a work which in winter may be pronounced 
impossible. The men would die of cold and want of provi- 
sions, or arrive too exhausted to be of service. There is 
nothing to do but wait ; but the weather once favourable, that 
road must be made at any expense, and the Red River brought 
back to its allegiance, if necessary by force. The danger of 
American complications, though no doubt considerable, must 
be faced as courageously as may be, with full consciousness 
that it is serious, but a full resolve also not to suffer it to 
enfeeble an Imperial policy. If we are to remain in North 
America at all, we must act in our own dominions without 
this incessant reference to the ideas of statesmen who never 
deflect their own policy out of any deference to us. There is 
neither dignity nor safety in this perpetual apprehension of 4 
power which knows perfectly well that war with Great Britain 
would be the gravest event in its history, and if not insulted 
or assailed, will at least choose a great occasion for so great 
a struggle. The Union does not want the Red River at the 
price of a seven years’ war. 

But we may be asked, although these settlers by Lake 
Winnipeg are legally in the wrong, may they not have a 
moral justification for their action? That is only toask again 
the old question of the limit to the right of insurrection. Has 
every community, however small, the right to destroy an 
organization, however great, because it thinks that by such 
destruction it may benefit itself? May the people of the 
Orkneys morally claim a right to set up for themselves? We 
dare say the few thousands of people represented at Fort 
Garry would be a good deal happier if their possessions formed 
a State of the Union, and if they governed themselves in the 
rough way they like, and if they were exempt from any fear 
of Canadian taxation, and if they were left in full enjoyment 
of their practical monopoly in the waste land. We do not 
know that they would be, but we are quite willing to assume 
that they know their own business best. But then the 






























































set over them, provided only that the authority is British. 
They seem to see this themselves, for in the Declaration of 
Independence issued on the 8th of December at Fort Garry, | 


“President ’’ John Bruce declares, on behalf of the Provisional | world and the continent would both be injured by the indepen- 
Government, that the settlers have been transferred without | dence of the Red River. 


happiness of Red River settlers is surely not the ultimate end 
of the world’s politics, or even of those of North America; 
and it is as certain as anything of that kind can be that the 


The world would be injured because 
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its freest and most civilized State would be proclaimed power- 
Jess to hold her own, a failure in organization and in ideal ; and 
North America would lose its greatest prospect, the rise of two 
at and friendly but different political civilizations. The 
Jan of the Canadian Dominion is a very great and very wise 
one, and we cannot admit the right of a few thousand settlers, 
whether half-breeds or whole-breeds, to mar it either for the 
sake of their own political dignity or their own personal com- 
fort. We regret greatly that they should suffer, we would 
make any concession compatible with the general policy, and 
are not without respect for the kind of self-esteem bred by 
olitical isolation and the habit of independence ; but those 
feelings, though they would induce us to spare after subjuga- 
tion, would not induce us to avoid subduing. The British 
Parliament and the immense majority of persons in British 
America have agreed to found there a grand State, and any 
groups of individuals who cannot approve the plan must 
either endure it patiently or depart. They cannot be 
allowed to stand in the way either of the Imperial career, or 
of the destiny which the whole Empire deems the most 
fortunate for the vast territory in which their “ settlement ”’ 
js but a pretentious village. 





IRISH LAND TENURES IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


N animated controversy has been going on during the last 
three weeks in the columns of the Standard newspaper 
between Mr. Charles Buxton and Professor Brewer. In some 
respects it is like a fight between a horse and a fish. Neither 
disputant can quite get at the other ; either can always return 
safely to his own element. Nevertheless, the fact that such a 
dispute between a thoughtful politician and a consummate 
scholar has been possible is curious proof how habitually we 
try to justify actual changes in England by appeals to past 
precedent. The matter would be worth clearing up, if it were 
only that it has been so warmly argued by such men. But it 
is also, as might be supposed, a question of very singular 
interest, involving the collateral issue how far it is wise to 
revert from modern practice to the institutions of a wholly 
dissimilar age. 

Mr. Buxton’s case may be put shortly in his own words. 
“There is no doubt at all, that until what was called the 
Settlement of Ireland under James I. the landlord (in Ireland) 
was not the sole proprietor of the land; the Irish farmers or 
tenants were joint owners with him of the soil, from which he 
had no power to expel them.’ Professor Brewer replies sub- 
stantially by showing that there is every doubt how far this was 
the case, and cites two authorities in particular. One of these 
is the poet Spenser, who says in his “ View of the State of Ire- 
land,” that “ the lords of the land and freeholders do not there 
(i.., in Ireland) use to set out their land in farm to their 
tenants, but only from year to year, and some during pleasure ; 
neither, indeed, will the Irish tenant or husbandman otherwise 
take his land than so long as he list himself.” The next is 
Chief Justice Saxey, who wrote a few years later that “ the 
Irish churl or peasant, by whom the lord and chief gen- 
tleman doth live, is apt to follow his lord in all rebellion 
and mischief, and the reason is that the Irish tenants have 
their estates but from year to year, or at most for three years.” 
How, then, asks Professor Brewer, can you say that the farmer or 
tenant was joint owner of the soil? Mr. Buxton’s answer to 
this was very weak. He referred to Sir John Davies as his 
authority, ignored Saxey’s statement, thought that Spenser's 
description referred to the effects of a partial settlement prior 
to James I.’s time; and suggested that Dr. Brewer “had not 
carefully studied Irish history,” a remark which could only be 
paralleled by a suggestion that Mr. Grote had not studied 
the history of Greece carefully. The great importance of Mr. 
Brewer's writings upon this subject arises from the fact that 
he has done more than any man living, unless it be his 
coadjutor Mr. Bullen, to extend our knowledge of Ireland during 
the sixteenth century, and he published the views he is now 
defending in 1868 as the result of his historical studies, and 
when the Irish Land Question was not agitated. On the 
other hand, Mr. Brewer fell short of his usual force in his 
reply. He did not explain the contradiction between the 
statements of Sir John Davies and those of Spenser and Saxey, 
beyond stating that Sir J. Davies’s opinion applied to one pro- 
vince only, and the new evidence he quoted, though it proved 
that the Irish peasant’s condition was most miserable during 
the sixteenth century, did not go to the point of what his legal 
Tights were. Nor was it quite fair to accuse Mr. Buxton of 
citing his own work as a valuable authority on Irish matters. 








We propose now to state briefly what we believe to be the 
true historical view. In Ireland, as in most barbarous coun- 
tries, the lands of a tribe or sept, prior to the English conquest, 
were owned in common by all males; each being entitled to a 
certain allotment, and each being liable to have his allotment 
taken from him and thrown into the common stock, to be 
redistributed in a fresh partition at the chief's pleasure or at 
the death of the head of his sept. This custom was known as 
tanistry. The village communes of Russia are still organized 
on this principle, which, of course, is fatal to all improvement 
of the land. Two causes contributed to modify it in Ireland. 
In the first place, certain lands were set apart as the appanage 
of the chieftaincies, and these went undivided to the chief's 
heirs by succession or election, In the next place, English 
common law prevailed in the counties known as the Pale, and 
offered to all who should adopt it a possibility of acquiring 
private property. Towards the end of the sixteenth century 
English statesmen had convinced themselves that Ireland 
would never be pacified as long as the Irish law of succession 
prevailed. The election to chieftaincies encouraged the main- 
tenance of armed retainers, and the exactions of these men kept 
the peasant destitute and barbarous. Ireland in the south 
and west was at that time almost a desert, with a sparse popu- 
lation, and it was comparatively easy to make changes. Accord- 
ingly, in Professor Brewer's own words (‘‘ Carew Papers,” vol. 
iii., pp. xxiv-v.), “In Connaught and Munster, the great 
chiefs abandoned more readily the use of tanistry,” and “ con- 
sented to hold their honours and their estates of the English 
crown.” In other words, partly through the extinction of 
small proprietors, partly, no doubt, through oppressions and 
force, and partly by the adoption of the English law of inheri- 
tance, a class of large landowners was formed which completely 
dispossessed the peasantry of their ancient rights. Be it observed 
that Spenser was a resident in Munster, and that Chief Justice 
Saxey’s report refers to that province exclusively. Now 
parts of Ireland were widely different in tenures and laws. 
Sir H. Sydney, in a paper on coyne and livery, observes 
that it prevailed in Kilkenny and was unknown in Water- 
ford, though it need not be said that those two counties 
touch. Accordingly Ulster preserved its Brehon laws and 
tanistry into the reign of James I., when the English judges 
abolished tanistry as inconvenient, unreasonable, and against 
common law. But Sir J. Davies’s view was scarcely as 
favourable to the tenant as Mr. Buxton represents it. If we 
compare Sir John’s letter to the Earl of Salisbury with his 
better known tract on Irish history, we shall find that he dis- 
tinguished three rights,—of the lord paramount, of the tribal 
chief, and of the small holder or tenant, and concluded that 
as the small tenants had no lawful heirs and no estates in land, 
and as by Irish custom the king being lord paramount, might 
dispose of the profits of the land at pleasure, and consequently 
of the land itself, “for the land and the profits of the land 
are all one,” the people were mere villeins, and James might 
deal with their land as he would. The fallacy of this argu- 
ment is obvious. To say that because ten thousand acres, 
divisible in equal lots among a thousand people and no others, 
are not settled upon them in small freeholds, therefore they 
are without property in them, and half the land may be given 
to adventurers, is very like saying that no man has property 
in the Funds. Sir J. Davies could not rise above the narrowest 
conception of English law. But his bias is obvious; and if 
the final settlement was in favour of the tenant rather than 
the chief, it was for reasons of expediency, rather than because 
English lawyers had any respect for the rights derived from 
tanistry. 

To sum up, Mr. Buxton was, we think, wrong in asserting 
unconditionally, and as true of all Ireland, what was only true 
of its least civilized province. On the other hand, Professor 
Brewer's denial was, unconsciously to himself perhaps, more 
sweeping in form than the facts seem to warrant. To say 
that ‘‘ there was no right, there could be none, but the right 
of the stronger” in Ireland, is inconsistent with the existence 
of those tenures which Davies describes in Ulster, and which 
were only abolished by English rule. The question remains, 
—was Mr. Buxton right in appealing to the past as a time 
when the Irish tenant was better off than now? With the 
strongest desire to see the land question settled in that country, 
perhaps on a broader basis than even Mr. Buxton would 
desire, we can only deprecate the use of such a historical pre- 
cedent as he employs. He appeals in fact, to the usage of 
barbarism. If the Irish peasant is to be restored to his state 
under Brehon law, we imust also restore chiefs, coyne and 
livery, the equal succession of all children legitimate or 
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illegitimate, and the right of the district or clan to maké fresh 
partitions of the land at pleasure. Moreover, let Mr. Buxton 
remember that the tenant has traditional rights in England 
as well as Ireland. In the twelfth century, when England 
was more civilized than Ulster in the sixteenth, land was 
practically held eyerywhere by tenants who could not be 
removed so long as they discharged fixed dues and services 
that could not be raised, and even serfs would exchange bits 
of the land they lived on. That a great change is wanted in Ire- 
land we firmly believe. Let us find out what the best measure 
would be in whatever manner we can; and whether it is a 
system recommended by long usage, or an experiment proposed 
by the ablest thinkers, it will be equally entitled to trial if it 
appears the best. But to go back to the times of the 
Desmonds and O’Neills in search of a custom, on the strength 
of which we are to upset the settlement of two centuries and 
a half, is surely to borrow not the wisest traditions of Young 
Treland. Let the dead bury their dead. It is not the 
smallest use of history that it gives a strong presumption 
against all “ rifaccimenti,” against Irish independence, Brehon 
laws, and tanistry, as much as against feudal forms of govern- 
ment and scholastic systems of religion. eo 


POPE HONORIUS AND HIS HERESY. 

HILE the modern world delights itself with dwelling on the 

potent spellsover nature which the course of recent science has 
placed within the power of man, it has always seemed to us a 
much more impressive measure of the sublimity of human nature 
and of the tenacity of its peculiar and characteristic life, to observe 
the delicate turns of refined metaphysical speculation on which the 
most obtrusive and important material changes of outward things, 
— the fortunes of States and the flow of populations, —ultimately 
depend. ‘Thus no historian of the slightest grasp will doubt for a 
moment that had the third and fourth centuries not busied them- 
selves as eagerly as they did with the metaphysics of Arianism, 
the whole history of the middle ages would have been different, 
the discipline of the infant European intellect would have been 
essentially altered, and in all probability the assimilation of the 
Visigothic invaders (who were mostly Arian) into the body of the 
great medieval States would have been determined by conditions 
quite other than those of actual history. And how curious it is to 
observe that even now the decision of the GScumenical Council 
assembled at Rome, and therefore most probably the whole future 
of Roman Catholicism and Protestantism,—in other words, the 
political affinities, and therefore destinies of populations which count 
by hundreds of millions at least,—will depend in a great measure 
on the relative success which different schools of theologians may 
attain in defining to a hair’s breadth what is the drift of two Latin 
letters written in the seventh century by a Bishop of Rome to a 
Patriarch of Constautinople on the use of a particular Aristotelian 
word (which would be so alien to our thoughts as to be hardly trans- 
latable into the English tongue), and which was employed in refer- 
ence to the metaphysics of the relation between the divine and human 
nature of the Redeemer, by the doctors of the East. Yet so it is. 
A brisk controversy has been going on for more than a year 
between the Infallibilists and the advocates of the opposite doctrine, 
namely, that the Pope, though speaking ex cathedra and on dogma, 
but without the assistance and consent of a Council, may err,—as 
to the case of Pope Honorius, who, as all parties equally admit, 
unquestionably failed in his duty of resisting the spread of a very 
subtle heresy afterwards condemned, and gave, superficially at 
least, and to all appearances, a substantial support toit. The two 
parties to the controversy most accessible to English readers are 
both very learned men, Mr. Le Page Renouf, and Dr. Ward, the 
well-known editor of the Dublin Review.* And it may be well for 
the English public, if only for the sake of a complete change of 
intellectual air, to consider the delicate points at issue between 
these two able and subtle combatants, and then meditate a little 
on the marvellous fineness of those hidden pivots of human life 
which we are beginning to forget and ignore, solely because we 
have, in general, made up our minds quite honestly that these are 
not matters on which the human intellect has the means of form- 
ing any sort of honest judgment,—but on which, none the less, 
the finest intellects were engrossed 1,200 years ago, and many will 
continue to be engrossed for hundreds of years to come. ‘The 
subject of the controversy is one on which it is necessary to speak 
with reserve and reverence, but of which we must say a word or 
two before displaying the case of the contending parties. 


* The Case of Pope Honorius Reconsidered with Reference to Recent Apologies, By P. 
Le Page Renouf. Longmans, 
The Dublin Review, January, 1870 (pp. 250-7). Burns, Oates, and Co. 
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The old heresy that there was no proper human nature in Christ 
had been successfully resisted and condemned, when, natural} 
enough, analysis began to ask how much the assertion that two dig 
tinct natures were bound up in one divine person might mean, Dig 
it mean only that there was a human power of experience, huma 
sensation, human perception, human memory, human judgment, 
and human affections, discernible in the human life of our Lord, 
all, however, under the dominant impulse, as it were, of a singl 
principle of action ?—or did it mean that the divine person include 
two principles of action, one divine and one human, the latter of 
which was free to struggle and rebel against the former, an 



















therefore free also to submit and surrender itself, as in the 
words, ‘*Now is my soul troubled? and what shall I say} 
Father, save me from this hour. Yet for this cause came 
I to this hour. Father glorify thy name”? ‘This was the 
great question which originated the controversy as to the sing 
or double will included in the person of our Lord. Certain 
Eastern theologians wished to use the phrase, that as there was but 
one person in Christ, so there could be but one ‘‘ energy ” or active 
principle. Certain other theologians maintained that as there 
were two natures in Christ, there must be two ‘ energies’ or active 
principles, corresponding to those two natures. The former seem 
to have had the same difficulty which some of the profoundes 
schools of modern philosophy still feel in even conceiving of a sepa- 
rate will which does not constitute a separate person, —though, no 
doubt, in our English sense, the word ‘ person’ passes, as Dr, 
Newman says, almost as much too far on the individualizing side of 
the theological meaning of persona, as ‘character’ or ‘aspect’ would 
fall short on the opposite side (the side which would make threa 
persons in one substance only three aspects of the same reality), 
The school which harped on the decision that there was but one 
person in the two natures of Christ, argued, then, that there could 
be but one principle of action, and that divine, though this single 





principle of action might have the most diverse phases; and they 
held that the words which seem to point to a potentiality of con- 
flict between the human and divine in Christ must have been to 
some extent didactic, as illustrating rather what a human will in 
a human nature would tend to, under such circumstances, than any- 
thing which our Lord’s divine will did actually tend to. The 
second school, in favour of the two ‘ energies,’ insisted on Iis actual 
words implying temptation and the surrender of a really human prin- 
ciple of action, and built thereupon the inference that within the 
one ‘ person’ of the Incarnate Son of God, there were two distinet 
wills, the divine will belonging to the divine nature, and the human 
will taken up with the human nature. Such was the substantial 
issue. Now for our controversialists. 

There can be no question at all, and is none, at least between Mr. 
Renouf and Dr. Ward, that Pope Honorius, through negligence of 
a (to Romanists) very faulty kind, did not oppose, but as far as his 
language went, seemed to favour the doctrine of the single will 
(Monothelism) when it was presented to him by Sergius, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, and that he thereby created a scandal in the Church 
which led to his own subsequent condemnation by a council. But it 
is a very serious matter for the infallibilists how fur his negligence 
went. Mr. Renouf maintains that it not only went as far as material 
heresy, i.e., holding a false doctrine, though before it had been 
condemned by the Church, and not, therefore, in opposition to the 
authoritative voice of the Church,—but that it was for heresy that 
Pope Honorius was subsequently condemned; and, again, not 
only was he heretical, but he was heretical in a document expressly 
intended to teach the universal Church on a question of dogma. 
On the contrary, Dr. Ward holds that Pope Honorius was not 
guilty of holding false doctrine at all, but only of using ill-con- 
sidered, ambiguous, and careless language, which had the effect 
of confirming a correspondent in his own false doctrine, which 
Pope Honorius had misunderstood and failed to fathom. Further, 
Dr. Ward holds that this ill-considered, ambiguous, and careless 
language was not contained in any dogmatic decree intended to 
direct and bind the intellect of the Church, but only in an official 
letter on a matter of ‘ discipline” written to prohibit the 
use of particular phrases—‘‘ one energy” and “ two energies" 
—which had given rise to misunderstandings and confusions m 
the Church. Both combatants are—to Protestant minds unable 
to conceive of distinctions of this kind as involving sin— 
somewhat too vigorous in their controversial language; but 
Mr. Renouf, perhaps as belonging to the weaker and better 
belaboured party, appears to us decidedly the more bitter of the 
two. But when we remember how momentous the issue must 





be to either party, we cannot perhaps be surprised at warm lat- 
guage. On the one side, the Infallibilists, even if they carry 
their point, are aware that for all time to come those external to 
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fhe Church will say, and say very justly, ‘* Here was a historical 
nicety which, decide it which way you will, the fairest-minded 
man not committed to a theory would hardly, in the presence of 
such evidence, venture to decide at all, and yet you stake upon 
the chance of a right solution one of the most momentous of all 
intellectual principles for all time to come. Yet this is only the 
weakest of many weak points in the case for the perfect orthodoxy 
of the various Popes’ teaching. Even if there were no such weak 
points at all, there would be but a poor case for a doctrine which 
assumes the perfect consistency of the Popes’ teaching, for as many, 
or it may be, many more centuries to come than there are centuries 
already past.” On the other hand, the party opposed to papal 
infallibility must necessarily feel even more aghast at the pro- 
spect. ‘They have hitherto held the Church speaking by a General 
Council infallible. They have now committed themselves deeply 
to the proposition that a decree very likely to be carried by 
the General Council now sitting is proved by the evidence of 
one or two indisputable facts to be false. ‘They have come to that 
conclusion on grounds which cannot be affected by any decree of 
the Council. In their hearts they believe that they know a vast 
deal more of the true grounds for deciding this particular test- 
question than nine-tenths of the bishops who are to be asked 
to vote whether the fact in question isa fact or no fact. And, 
therefore, the decree would cause for them the alternative between 
alife of uncomfortable and probably insincere conformity, and a 
final schism with the Church of their adoption or of their birth. 
We can hardly wonder that both parties are a little tender and 
hot on so very critical an issue. 

And now let us give very briefly a summary of the niceties 
arged on either side to determine this very delicate question by 
which so mighty an issue in great measure hangs. First, then, 
we hold that on the question of heretical thought and doctrine 
approved by the mind of the Pope, the evidence is so nicely 
balanced that it is nearly impossible for a reasonable mind to 
come to any conclusion. On the one hand, the expressions in 
Honorius’s letter might look a good deal as if he were simply 
confounding two quite different matters,—as if he thought the 
question was about the existence in Christ also of the good 
and the bad will found in every man, of that struggle of 
which St. Paul speaks so emphatically as going on in 
himself, and as if he were simply denying the carnal will to 
Christ; in other words, as if he had never even grasped the ques- 
tion really at issue at all, whether there was a separate perfect 
but human will in Christ’s human nature, as well as the perfect 
divine will belonging to the Godhead which assumed that human 
nature. But we confess that it is difficult to credit him with the 
degree of stupidity that would be needful for Dr. Ward's view, if 
he persisted in this confession after receiving the extended exposi- 
tion of the view of the party favouring the ‘‘ double energy.” And 
onone point Dr, Ward almost answers himself. He says very justly 
that if Honorius had intended to teach that the doctrine of a double 
faculty of will in Christ—a divine and human will—was a heresy 
which he required orthodox Catholics to reject, he would have 
published it very carefully to the whole of his own diocese, which 
was already in favour of the two wills in Christ, and therefore 
on that theory heretical. Doubtless, and therefore, as Dr. 
Ward infers, Honorius could have had no notion at all of 
reforming the belief of his own section of the Catholic world. 
But then, if his own section of the Catholic world had so clear a 
view on this subtle point of the divine metaphysics, it is simply 
impossible that Honorius could have misunderstood altogether the 
explicitly declared faith of his Eastern correspondent and _ his 
opponent. ‘The controversy and its bearing would have been per- 
fectly familiar to him. Je might have been a heretic, but he 
could not have been out of his depth. If we assume a real 
familiarity with the doctrine of the two wills in Christ in the West, 
Honorius must be accounted really heretical. If we suppose the 
analysis quite new, then Honorius may have been in the dark, but 
also he must have been quite unconscious that his language favoured 
&view which was condemned by the mind of his own Church. On 
the whole, we should say that Honorius was confused and heretically 
inclined ; that his view decidedly favoured what the Roman Church 
afterwards declared to be heresy, but that he favoured it /ess in 
his second letter than in his first,—that the result of his con- 
sideration of the matter shook him to some extent as to his 
Previous view. Mr. Renouf is quite successful in showing, how- 
ever, that Hlonorius was subsequently condemued by a Council 
for favouring and supporting heresy. On that there can hardly 
be any question. Honorius was so far from being a defender of 
the faith, that he certainly gave comfort to the heretics, whether 


On the other hand, Dr. Ward has made out a very strong case 
against this heresy of Honorius’s having been declared ex cathedra, 
— in the peculiar sense attached to that term by the Ultramontane 
party, namely, a decision proclaimed with an intention of requiring 
interior assent from all good Catholics. Honorius asks only 
the disuse of certain terms, ‘ single energy’ and ‘ double energy.’ 
What he says of the ‘one will’ he says as an obiter dictum on a 
point not presented to him. He does not even publish his 
decision. And so far from condemning the view of the party that 
contended for the ‘ two energies,’ he still calls the head and chief 
of that party ‘‘frater et co-episcopus noster,” though the bishop 
referred to had withdrawn no expression of belief at all. Un- 
doubtedly Honorius could not have intended to condemn publicly 
—requiring, of course, Catholic assent to the condemnation—one 
whom he acknowledged without condition as his brother and epis- 
copal colleague. If the distinction between teaching erroneously 
and requiring the assent of all Catholics to that teaching is good 
for anything, Dr. Ward has made out his case against ex cathedra 
teaching. 

But surely it is running infallibility uncommonly fine to 
admit that an infallible Pope when consulted on a real theological 
difficulty may give a confused and in effect erroneous answer, and 
one which has a widespread and potent effect in spreading heresy, 
although if he had attempted formally to require the assent of the 
Catholic world to his heresy, the Holy Ghost would have interfered 
to prevent it! Can the Holy Spirit of God acquiesce in anything so 
very like an abuse of His special functions as that? Such infallibility 
looks to us very like the invention of a wire-drawn theology, and 
not the broad operation of a divine law. It almost reads, in Dr. 
Ward's pages—we speak with real reverence, —like a hair-breadth 
escape of God from sanctioning error. If Catholics were plunged 
into error by it, and planged into error on the very strength of 
their reverence for a really infallible quide, were they not in some 
sense deceived by God? Surely, Mr. Renouf is right in saying that 
the promise on which the Ultramontanes found their doctrine,—* I 
have prayed for thee that thy strength fail not,” was not fulfilled 
in a case when the Pope’s strength did fail, and did fail with the 
result of spreading what was thought a fatal heresy in the Church? 


FOLLOWERS. 

ILIS word expresses what is perhaps the most aggravating and 

perplexing of the many difficulties which beset the relation 
of master and servant. ‘lhere are two methods of dealing with it, 
which may be briefly described as the ‘popular’ and the ‘un- 
popular? ‘The ‘ popular’ is expressed by the simple maxim, No 
followers allowed, and, though it cuts the kuot rather than unties 
it, itis in its way effectual and conclusive. Peace of a sort is 
preserved in the household, and the complications which arise in 
this, as indeed in all cases where one cannot get work done by a 
passionless machinery, are, at all events, put out of sight. The 
unpopular method is to allow ‘ followers” under certain con- 
ditions and restrictions, more or less stringent. For this 
there is obviously much to be said by way of argument 
and reason. We remember having seen, some years ago, 
a pathetic little poem, in which the substance of this argument 
was forcibly put. Mary, the daughter of the house, receives her 
lover openly with the consent and approbation of her family, and 
the courtship comes to a conclusion of all honour and happiness ; 
Polly, the housemaid, who also, however inconvenient the pos- 
session, has a heart, is foreed to receive her lover by stealth and 
without permission. Who could wonder, it was asked, if this 
courtship ended in dishonour and misery? ‘ Let these attach- 
ments,” it is urged, ‘‘ which your servants will contract, whether 
you like it or no, be kept under your regulation and control. 
Don’t drive them to spend the hours of liberty which you must 
allow them with acquaintances whom they dare not acknowledge 
to you. Your interest is that their friends should be as respec- 
table, their own feeling about such matters as sound and whole- 
some as possible.” Moved by such arguments, the present writer 
resolved, when he entered upon housekeeping some years ago, to 
try the unpopular method, and tried it accordingly. And now, 
humiliating as it is for a philosopher to abandon an unpopular for a 
popular creed, he has been obliged to change his opinion. This 
change has not been, it must be understood, the result of his own 
particular experience. ‘he number of cases which one observer 
can note is so small, that it is impossible to found a conclusion 
on them. Nothing, indeed, is more likely than that a man should 
hastily abanden his theory under the pressure of the disgust caused 
by some domestic disaster. He thinks to himself, ‘I must have 





knowingly or unknowingly. 





peace at home, and, right or wrong, I will take the most likely 
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means to secure it ;’ but this sort of feeling proves nothing and | feudal principle has still a strong hold upon us. But om 


justifies nothing. Such disasters may, and notoriously do, occur 
under either method ; and if a master or mistress is under any sort 
of responsibility for the evil, he does not get rid of it, however 
successfully he may contrive to put himself beyond the reach 
of annoyance. ‘The writer hopes that he would have had the 
courage to persevere even in the teeth of unfavourable results ; 
he has been moved by other considerations. He was much 
impressed, for instance, by discovering that responsible and sensible 
women, mothers of girls in service, and therefore the best possible 
judges of the case, seem to hold a strong opinion of the popular 
method. ‘They all say, as far as the writer’s experience has gone, 
‘* Don’t let your servants receive their male friends in your house.” 
The fact is, that these friendships, though they are commonly 
dignified by the name of “ engagements,” are really nothing of the 
kind. An engagement in the upper and middle classes is the 
result of a real attachment, and is carried on in the prospect, more 
or less near, but always definite, of marriage. In the servant it is 
not necessarily anything of the kind. It is very frequently an 
acquaintance made even by respectable young women with almost 
inconceivable levity and want of caution. It often represents 
nothing but the desire, natural enough, if one imagines what must 
be the monotony and pettiness of ‘‘ kitchen society,” for a change 
of ideas; it supplies a convenient companion whom it touches a 
girl’s pride to be without, who sometimes pays for her amuse- 
ment, but more often, it is probable, enables her to enjoy 
the luxury of being generous. It implies, in at least two cases out 
of three, no sort of intention of marriage on either side. This 
being the case, it is evidently unwise to treat it asa serious attach- 
ment, of which, indeed, it wants the safeguards. As for other 
restrictions and conditions, they must be pronounced to be, as far, 
at least, as ordinary households are concerned, simply nugatory. 
Fellow-servants know that they are de trop, and get themselves 
out of the way without any scruple. In other classes, where the 
motives that act against misconduct are inconceivably strong, 
where a man, however ill-disposed he may be, simply dares not 
wrong a girl, some sort of surveillance is thought to be fitting, if 
not necessary. In this case it is certainly indispensable, but it 
cannot be given. On the whole, putting aside the question of 
one’s own convenience, it is safer, unkind as it may seem, to 
forbid the presence of a ‘ follower’ in the house. Not to discuss 
the matter in detail, it is obvious, when one considers how these 
acquaintances are commonly made, and what they commonly 
mean, that a girl is less likely to get into mischief when she is 
walking with her friend in the street, or talking with him over 
the area gate, than when she receives him alone in the kitchen. 
Behind this particular difficulty, indeed, lies the whole question, 
to which we can only give a passing glance, of domestic service. 
Our growing perplexities in this matter, for, though there is much 
hasty and unreasonable talk about it, they really are growing, are 
caused by the fact that we are in a state of transition from one 
system to another. ‘The old-world system has been founded on 
the family theory. ‘This, of course, is often ignored ; many em- 
ployers are wholly indifferent to it; some will expressly deny it. 
And the most scrupulous cannot carry it out consistently, must, 
for instance, ask their servants to do what they would think it, 
all question of the disagreeable and the humiliating apart, 
hurtful to their daughters to do, must treat’ them, in fact, as 
if they were of a stronger and coarser moral grain, were better 
able to take care of themselves, and knew many things which 
it is not thought well that young ladies should know. Yet 
for all this the theory holds good. ‘These people whom you 
take into your household are your dependents. Much of the 
control you exercise over them is grounded upon the relation which 
that word expresses, and the relation certainly implies some sort of 
moral charge. Now, the new-world system seems to rest upon 
what may be called a theory of independence. You treat with 
those who are willing to discharge certain offices in your household 
on perfectly equal terms. You buy so much service as you buy so 
much meat, or bread, or clothes. Of course, you may make what 
conditions you please, just as you may stipulate, if you will, that 
your butcher or your tailor shall be a Churchman or a Dissenter. 
You may exact that the persons who sweep out your rooms or wait at 
your table shall not wear silk dresses or flowers in their hair. But 
these conditions will, of course, continually become more difficult, 
more expensive, more of luxuries, exactly as six-foot men-servants, 
who are willing to wear hair-powder and plush breeches, are 
luxuries among us now. The end of it will be a relation perfectly 
independent on both sides. Probably this end is still distant 
among ourselves, if we dare talk of distance while the speed 


we are beginning to feel the change, which will develop 
with that social equality which never can be long in following og 
the heels of democracy. Like other changes, this is not altogethe 
pleasant. Life must run less smoothly than we should wish 48 long 
as our ‘“‘helps,” to use the expressive ‘I'ransatlantic word, combing 
the culture or rather want of culture of the old world and the 
independence of the new. The future which Punch portrays jy 
some humorous caricatures of his Almanack for 1870, a fature jy 
which the citizens and citizenesses who consent to assist you jp 
your household will be as well educated as yourself, is difficult to 
imagine, but not impossible. When it comes, we shall have to 
submit to its régime, whether we like it or no. But whatever its 
disagreeables, we shall certainly have the consolation of feeling 
that, among other difficulties, that of ‘ followers” has vanished, 
We shall no more think of controlling the love affairs of the 
young lady who may consent to assist in our household, than she 
would think of controlling ours. If we object to the presence of 
her gentlemen friends, and the terms of the market are such that 
we can exact the condition, we shall have our house free of them, 
If not, we shall have to submit. But in any case, our conscience 
will be clear. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
—~>——. 
CXXX.—YorkKsHIRE :—SAxon PERrop. 

fPFHE present county of York was, there can be no doubt, 

included within the great kingdom of Northumbria, which 
emerged out of the darkness in which the last days of Roman and 
Keltic dominion in Britain are plunged. It seems clear also that 
the county belonged to that portion or constituent element of the 
Northumbrian kingdom to which we find the name of Deira given. 
The principality of Deira, sometimes independent and sometimes 
unitedin one kingdom with the other half of Northumbria, is variously 
said to have extended from the Humber to the Tees or to the Tyne, the 
rest of Northumbria, extending to the Frith of Forth, bearing the 
name of Bernicia. It will be thus seen that the county of Durham is 
variously assigned to each of the constituent principalities, and pro- 
bably it was to some extent a debateable ground between them. The 
original demarcation, we are inclined to believe, was the T'yne, or 
rather the Roman wall from the Tyne westward towards the 
Solway Frith, which must have long been a boundary line of 
defence for the British against their Teutonic invaders. In this 
case, we may perhaps see in the word Dur-ham a relic of the old 
designation, which appears as Deira, just as Northumberland pre- 
serves the recollection of the much larger kingdom of Northumbria. 
The name ‘ North-Humber-Land” was certainly not given to 
the county as a distinctive term by those who dwelt south of the 
Tyne, but by those who dwelt on the north of the Tweed, when 
the northern part of Bernicia—Lothian—was ceded by Edgar or 
Canute to Malcolm, King of the Scots, and so, in like manner, the 
district immediately south of the 7'yne would continue to be called by 
the inhabitants of the districts of Bernicia immediately to the north 
of that river by the old form of the name Deira long after the districts 
to thesouth of the Tees were generally known by other designations.. 
If this be the case, we may perhaps find a more probable deriva- 
tion for the words Deira and Durham in the Keltic word for water, 
dur or dwr, than in deor, wild beast, which is the favourite deriva- 
tion. If so, too, the Derwent river, an affluent of the Tyne, 
continuing the line of separation between Durham and Northum- 
berland, probably preserves the older name of the whole Tyne 
system of waters, and has given the name to Deira, just as the 
Derwent of the midland counties is the basis of the name Deoraby 
or Derby. The name would then mean that district of the territory 
north of the Humber which extended to the Derwent. 
That there were Teutonic settlements in Yorkshire long before 
the date usually assigned to the origin of the Angle kingdom to 
the north of the Humber is clear from various traditions, and, a8 
we have seen, a nation of the Alemanni was settled there in the 
reigns of the Emperors Constantius and Valentinian. Beyond, 
however, this general fact, we have no details on which we cat 
rely. ‘There is a tradition preserved in the history attributed to 
Nennius, that the family of Hengist made a settlement 10 
Northumbria in the fifth century ; the first Angle, however, who 
is said to have assumed the title of Avng in those parts is Jda, who, 
we are told, began to reign in 547. Modern historians conjecture 
that he was the first who united the various Teutonic chiefs or 
Ealdormen under one monarchy. Whence the Angles, the pre- 
dominating race henceforth in the north of England, came it is 
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Sewn from the sepulchral remains and from the language used 
by the Angles, for believing that they were of common or closely 
kindred origin with those settlers in England to whom the 
vaguely used title of Saxons has especially clung. If there 
was any distinction, it probably arose from the Angles being 
derived from the shore of the German Ocean nearer the mouth of 
the Elbe and Friesland, and the more southern Suxons of Britain 
from the coast nearer the mouth of the Rhine, and perhaps, in 
the case of the south Saxons and the Gewissas, or West Saxons, 
from the Saxon settlements along the coast of Gaul opposite to 
Sussex and the Isle of Wight. Of the events attending the fall of 
EpuracuM and the other Roman cities in Yorkshire we know no- 
thing; possibly some of them passed without a strugyie,on the down- 
fall of the central Imperial power, into the hands and government 
of the chiefs of the Alemanni and the other Teutonic settlers or 
legionaries. The British legends preserved in the Welsh poems 
and chronicles, and elsewhere, point to an alliance between the 
Angles and a portion of the previous settlers, sometimes called 
Lloegrians (whom some writers believe to have been the Roman- 
ized Britons of the towns), against the more purely Keltic chiefs 
of the western kingdom of Cumbria. ‘This is not improbable, 
and the more so, if we consider that a large part of the Romanized 
settlers near York were of Alemannic origin. Mr. Kemble has col- 
lected or deduced the names of 127 Mari:s or settlements of the 
Angles in the three Ridings of Yorkshire; and he notes the fact 
that among these, pure patronymic names, without the addition of 
-ham, -wic, and so forth, are scarcely to be found north of the 
Humber, only thirteen occurring in the whole of Yorkshire ; only 
three in Northumberland (out of 48 marks) ; while in Norfolk there 
are 24 (out of 96); in Suffolk, 15 (out of 56); in Essex, 21 (out 
of 48); and in Sussex, 24 (out of 68). His theory (as we have 
had occasion before to mention) is that the pure patronymics indi- 
cate the first settlements, and the names with the affixes of -ham, 
-wic, &c, denote offshoots from primitive settlements ; but this is 
too doubtful a point to be the basis of any reliable argument. 
“At the end of the sixth century and at the beginning 
of the seventh,” the kingdom of Northumbria ‘‘ was at the 
height of its power. Its King, -Xthelfrith, stands forth 
in the pages of Bede as the mightiest of conquerors against 
the Welsh, and as checking an invasion of Picts and Scots at the 
great battle of Dagsanstan. ‘*‘ It must always be borne in mind,” 
continues Mr. Freeman, *‘ that at this time, and long after, Lothian 
was politically as well, as ethnologically English, and that Picts 
and Scots, whatever was the amount of distinction between them, 
are to be looked for only north of the Forth. Eadwine, the first 
Christian king of Northumberland, and who ranks as the fifth 
Bretwalda, has left his name to the frontier fortress of Eadwines- 
burh, or Edinburgh. Eadwine was a true Bretwalda, in every 
sense of the word, exercising a supremacy alike over Teutons 
and Britons. Five kings of the West Saxons fell in battle against 
him, but at last he died at Heathfield [identified by Camden with 
Hatfield, in the West Riding], in battle against Penda, the hea- 
then king of the Mercians (A.D. 633). Along with Penda 
appeared a strange ally, the Christian Cadwalla, the last of his 
race who could boast of having carried an aggressive war, as dis- 
tinguished from mere plundering inroads, into the territory of any 
English people. Not long afterwards Oswald, the restorer of the 
Northumbrian kingdom and the sixth Bretwalda, fell in another 
battle against the heathen Mercian. At last, the seventh prince 
who bore that title, Oswiu of Northumberland, checked him in 
his last invasion, and slew him in the battle of Wingfield, a name 
which, obscure as it now sounds, makes an important turning- 
pint in the history of our island. ‘The strife between the creeds 
of Christ and of Woden was then finally decided ; the Mercians 
embraced the religion of their neighbours, and Northumber- 
land again became the leading power of Britain.” The 
history of the mission of St. Paulinus, and of the conversion to 
Christianity of King Eadwine and his people, ‘can hardly be 
traced so minutely as the story of St. Augustine in Kent; but the 
sites connected with the foundation and gradual establishment of 
the new faith retain some very interesting memorials of their early 
days.” ‘* Under her two Bretwaldas, Oswald and Oswiu, the 
English dominion was, seemingly for the first time, extended 
beyond the Forth, and Picts and Scots, as well as English and 
Britons, admitted the supremacy of the Northumbriaa king. But 
the greatness of Northumberland lasted no longer than the reigns 
of Oswiu and his son Ecgfrith. Ecgfrith was slain in battle 
against the Picts ; the northern dominion of Northumberland died 
with him, and the kingdom itself, which had been for a while the 
most flourishing and advancing state in Britain, became utterly 
Weakened by intestine divisions. It sank into utter insignificance 


and stood ready for the irruption of a new race of conquerors.” ‘These 
conquerors were the Northmen or Danes, who from the close of 
the eighth century appeared more and more frequently in the 
Humber, plundering the country on both sides; but at last, in the 
year 867, they made a more formidable invasion of the kingdom, 
“the Army,” as ‘*'The Saxon Chronicle” relates, going over the 
mouth of the Humber from East Anglia into Northumbria. The 
Angle King Osbriht had been expelled in a rebellion, but was 
now recalled by the people, and having laid aside his dissension 
with his rival, Elle, they with united forces proceeded 
against the Northmen, who had occupied Eroracum (as Asser 
still calls it), the Ho/orwic-ceaster of ‘*'The Saxon Chronicle.” 











On their approach the Northmen retired within the city, pursued 
by the Northumbrians, who broke down the wall—for, to use Asser’s 
words, “ that city had not yet in those times strong and stable 
walls ’—and entered the place with them; when the Northmen 
turned on their pursuers, whom after a great slaughter they put 
to flight, the two Angle kings, according to one account, falling 








on the field. According, however, to another tradition, Alle was 
not present at the battle, but was engaged at the time in hunting, 
but fell afterwards in an encounter with the Northmen. The 
whole kingdom had before the close of the year 869 submitted 
to the Scandinavian invaders. ‘The Angles received from the con- 
querors a tributary king, Ecgberht, over Bernicia, while the main 
body of ** the Army” remained in the southern part of Northumbria. 
The sequel of the conquest—confiscation of the lands of the 
conquered—is placed by the same ** Chronicle” under the year 876, 
when, it says, “‘ Halfdan divided the Northumbrians’ lands, and 
from that time they were ploughing and tilling them.” ‘Thus 
Yorkshire, with the rest of Northumbria, became a Northman 
principality, colonized as well as conquered by the Scandinavians. 
It has been observed that ‘the Danish termination by, marking 
a house or village, is more frequent along the rivers that flow into 
the /Zwmber than in any other part of England. - Kirk,’ as in 
* Kirk’by-Moorside,’ is another Danish indication of which nine- 
teen instances occur in Yorkshire.” ‘The Norwegians, also, ‘“‘ who 
established themselves on the western coasts, spread over Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, and descended thence into the Yorkshire 
dales, where, besides many personal names, the waterfalls, as in Nor- 
way, are still called furces or fosscs and the mountains fells. Nor- 
wegians may also have settled in other parts of Yorkshire, since 
many of the northern kings who ruled for a time in York—Olaf, 
for example, and Eric Blodaex, the son of Harold, came from 
Norway—and must have brought with him numerous followers.” 
The princes of the Danish or Scandinavian kingdoms of 
Northumbria owned the superior lordship of Alfred and Edward 
the Elder; but from 926 Athelstan assumed an immediate lordship 
over Northumbria, and “ though Northumbrian kings were often 
set up,” Mr. Freeman asserts that ‘except the Lords of Bamborough, 
no Northumbrian prince was admitted by Athelstan to vassalage. 
This system was followed by his successors, except during the 
momentary recognition of Olaf and Rognald by Edmund in 943.” 
Of course, the great Scandinavian element in the population of the 
kingdom became a valuable ally to Sweyn and Canute in their 
invasions of England. Its earl, Uhtred, after submitting to 
Canute and giving hostages, was treacherously slain in the 
presence of the Danish prince, with forty of his companions, and 
the earldom of Northumbria (the capital still continuing to be 
York) was given by Canute to a Dane named Eric, who had 
married his sister Gcytha, and had held the government of Norway 
under Sweyn. But, according to Mr. Freeman, it seems that 
Eadwulf Cutel, the brother of the murdered Uhtred, either was 
allowed to hold the northern division of the earldom under the 
supremacy of Eric, or else succeeded to the whole when Eric, some 
years later, was banished. This Eadwulf, son of Waltheof, did not 
long enjoy the dignity. In 1018, Malcolm, King of the Scots, 
entered England, accompanied by Kogan, or Eugenius, ‘seemingly 
an under-king in Strathclyde. <A great battle took place at 
Carham-on-the-Tweed,” not far from where the battle of 
Flodden was long afterwards fought, in which the forces of 
the Bernician earldom were entirely routed. Eadwulf did not 
long survive this disaster, and the earldom was then divided, 
and Ealdred, son of Uhtred, succeeded his uncle in Bernicia 
only. Not improbably Deira (including Yorkshire) fell at 
once to the government of Siward, surnamed Jigera, or the Strong. 
He was a Dane by birth, of gigantic stature and great personal 
prowess, which made him a favourite of romance. [lis name is 
attached to several charters of the reign of Canute, says Mr. 
Freeman, from whom we borrow these details of the succession of 
the earldom, but he does not appear to have risen to earl’s rank 


in his time. He married a daughter of Earl Ealdred of Bernicia. 
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The latter was assassinated and succeeded by his brother, Eadwulf, 
a ruler of some vigour. He, however, was in ill odour at the Court 
of Hardicanute, for pressing the claims to the crown of Harold. 
Hardicanute entrusted the murder of the Bernician Earl to Siward, 
the husband of the Earl’s niece, and on its execution the murderer 
was invested with the whole Earldom of Northumbria from the 
Humber to the Tweed, and he remained in possession of it till his 
death, in the year 1055, at his capital York. His victory over 
Macbeth, which Shakespeare has immortalized, cost him the lives 
of his eldest son and his nephew, and his remaining son, Waltheof, 
was still a child. ‘The death of Siward consequently led to the ex- 
tension for the first time of the power of the House of Godwine to 
the north of the Humber, Tostig, ason of Godwine, being appointed 
Earl of Northumbria. An old sun-dial in the church in Kirkdale still 
bears, among other inscriptions in Saxon round it, one which speaks 
of ‘* Tosti’s days, the Earl.” His government was so oppressive, 
and the acts of violence attributed to him so serious, that in October, 
1065, the people of Northumbria rose in revolt against him. A 
gemot called by the insurgents at York passed a vote of deposition 
and outlawry against ‘Tostig, and elected Morkere, of the 
House of Leofric of Mercia, Earl in his place. Joined 
by the other head of this house, Eadwine, the Northumbrians 
ravaged Northamptonshire and the neighbouring shires, and 
in answer to a summons from King Edward to lay down their 
arms, ‘* would not listen to any proposal which implied even the 
possibility of Tostig’s return to power. ‘They were freemen born 
and bred, they would not bow to the pride of any earl; they 
had learnt from their fatiiers to bear no third choice besides freedom 
or death. If the King wished to retain Northumbria in his 
allegiance, he must confirm the acts of their gemot. If he persisted in 
forcing Tostig upon them, they would deal with him as an enemy ; 
if he yielded to their demands, he would see what loyal subjects 
the Northumbrians could be when they were gently ruled by a 
ruler of their own choice.” The King was inclined for resistance, 
but Earl Harold took the other side, and a gemot at Oxford con- 
firmed Morkere in the earldom. Morkere had previously entrusted 
the government of the northern province, the old Bernicia, now 
beginning to be distinctively called Northumberland, to Oswulf, 
son of the Eadwolf whom Siward murdered ; and the son of Siward, 
Waltheof, was now made Karl of Northamptonshire and Hunting- 
donshire, the outlying parts of the possessions of Siward. 

The term Yorkshire was now beginning to be applied vaguely 
to Deira from the metropolitan character of York, though when 
employed more precisely it had a restricted sense. ‘The geogra- 
phical limits indeed implied in the word ‘ Yorkshire’ appear,” as 
Mr. Pearson remarks, ‘‘ to have varied from period to period, more 
than is the case with any other county. At the time of the 
Domesday Survey, Yorkshire proper was a shire distinct from the 
three Ridings, and comprehended Dewsbury and Knaresborough on 
the west, Cave, Driffield, and Pickering, on the east. ‘The West 
Riding, on the other hand, included Amounderness hundred in 
north Lancashire, being, in fact, all the land between Ken and 
Ribble. When, or why, these divisions were changed,” Mr. 
Pearson continues, ‘I cannot say. But the first recorded division 
of counties into circuits for Justices in Myre, under Henry II. 
(1176), distributes the north into Yorkshire, Richmondshire, Cope- 
land, Westmoreland, Northumberland, and Cumberland. It is 
natural to suppose that the circuits of 1176 do not differ materially, 
in the extent of country to be visited, from those of 1179, when the 
division was by six instead of by four commissions. Now in this 
later list the Northern Circuit was through (North Derbyshire), 
Yorkshire, Northumberland, Westmoreland, Cumberland, and the 
land between Ribble and Mersey, defined, apparently by a later 
scribe, as Lancastre. It would seem, therefore, that Copeland 
must have been meant for Lancashire, though the name now be- 
longs to the southern parts of Cumberland ; and Richmondshire 
was, no doubt, the North Riding or the district about Richmond.” 

We possess a document which professes to give an account of 
the Wer-gyld, or social value of the different classes among the 
‘* North people,” during the earlier Saxon period; but Mr. 
Kemble entertains some doubt as to its value as an authority. 
According to it, the King in Northumbria stood, with respect to 
the ceorl, as 113 to 1, while we know that in Kent he only stood 
as 172 to 1, and in Mercia and Wessex as 72 to 1. The same 
document gives us the relation of the Northumbrian noble of the 
first class to the ceorl as 56 to 1 nearly; of the second class, is 
30} to 1 nearly ; of the third class, as 154 to 1 nearly; and of the 
fourth class, as 7} to 1 nearly ; while we know that in Mercia the 
noble stood to the ceorl at 6 to 1, which was the relation of the 
noble of the first class in Wessex, while the noble of the second 


in Kent the noble stood to the ceorl only as 2 tol. Itt 
Northumbrian document is to be relied on, it shows a great social 
interval between the king and the noble in that kingdom ; and a 
immense interval between the nobles of the two higher classes and 
the ceorl; while it also exhibits several grades in the noble clay 
of widely different social rank ; and the social condition must hayp 
been somewhat similar to that which till lately existed in Hun. 
gary, where the no//e class comprehended what we should call the 
upper grades of the middle-class. ‘The entries in Domesday Surcey 
which must give rather the Scandinavian than the Saxon society 
of Yorkshire, are remarkable for a total absence of absolute slave 
the bulk of the enumerated population (5,000 out of 8,000) being 
of the class of villavi—the semi-servile class—and the bordarii, “ 
lower free agricultural population, reaching to about 1,800, ang 
the sochemanni, or free yeomen, numbering 447. 


THE SITUATION IN ROME.—YV. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Rome, January 8, 1870, 

Srr,—Allow me to draw your attention to an error of fact into which 
you have been drawn in your article of January 1, on papal infallj. 
bility, about the real constitution of the Roman Bishops ia par. 
I am aware that you have been misled by your reliance 
on the statement given in the Vwican. That journal is, indeed, 
decked out with an official character which is not to be clisputed, 
It receives from here communication of every document and every 
act meant for publicity at the earliest date and in the most conf- 
dential manner, nor am I trespassing on privileged information in 
saying that Archbishop Manning acknowledges the direct interest 
he feels in the paper. I must nevertheless protest against persons 
at a distance from Rome taking the Vatican as reflecting trath- 
fully more than the mind and wishes of its patrons. Its state. 
ments regarding facts and incidents have repeatedly not been, 
according to the light of outsiders, in harmony with the truth, 
Indeed, if it be not impertinent to apply this criticism to a pro- 
duction in so close connection with an ecclesiastical influence of 
such very eminent degree, I would say that the impression most 
left on my mind by the tenor of the Vatican has been that, how- 
ever greatly the inspired organ of a sublime infallibility in the 
actualities of life, it is even painfully affected with failings of 
fallibility. But to return to the point in question. You say that 
the Bishops in partibus are the ** créme de la créme of the Roman 
system,” inasmuch as they are devotees who go forth out of 
absolute zeal to preach their faith in outlandish regions. Also, 
you assume on the same authority that these men ‘ are no more de- 
pendent on the Roman Propaganda than any other bishops,” though 
you consider them so on the Lyons Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith. Ican assure you that you have been led into error 
by trustfully taking your contemporary at his word. It is true 
that the Lyons Society contributes considerably towards missionary 
funds, but the nomination of sch bishops én partibus rests with the 
Propaganda, which is incarnate in the person of its prefect, Cardi- 
nal Barnabo. ‘This, however, is a point of secondary importance. 
What is of consequence, and really makes of these Bishops a sham 
episcopate, is the fact that the missionary ones constitute a quite 
small minority in the mass. ‘Lhe bishops ix partibus form the 
regular population of the Curia Romana. It is as established a 
thing to create the Roman courtier a bishop ‘x partibus as it is for 
a German prince to give his decoration to hischamberlain. ‘There is 
not a chapter in the great Basilicas, nor a congregation, nor a ponti- 
fical institution of any note which has not amongst its appointed 
members several who are distinguished with the title. Every one of 
these men, though without any cure of souls, much less of diocese, 
mere placemen at the Pope’s wili, deriving their sustenance from that 
which can be taken away at any moment, sit in Council on the same 
level with prelates who have charge of thousands and thousands 
of believers. ‘This constitutes a real anomaly, and certainly puts 
at the Pope’s disposal a swamping phalanx of obsequious votes, as 
1 think you will be ready to admit. I am sorry not to have time 
to send you a calculation of the relative proportion between real 
missionary and such titular bishops in the in partiliis episcopate, 
but I can declare that the number of the latter sort is astounding, 
while it is positive that since the Bull of Indiction for this Council 
the Pope has created nearly a hundred additional. 

You will not be surprised to hear that at last the nare is 
started. An address to the Pope was circulated since a few days 
amongst the Bishops for signature, which requests the decreeing 
of the Dogma of Infallibility. Much secrecy has been observed 
in reference to this document, the very existence of which is 
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hers who, admitting its existence, afiirm that the demonstration 
has proved a failure. The former assertion is chiefly noticeable 
on account of the peculiarly authoritative position held by the 
persons who are the loudest in proclaiming it. Such a statement 
from such a quarter must argue either singular and even inex- 
plicable ignorance of what is going on, or else a determination 
not to tolerate a particular fact. The last would be a grave 
incident capable of serious consequences. I do not know, how- 
ever, that there are any grounds for assuming such an explanation 
in this instance, for a misapprehension not uncommon during a 
course of years in an embassy of first-class importance in Rome. 
In spite, therefore, of these contradictions and qualifying state- 
ments, I maintain the existence of the Address and its large sub- 
scription. I have not seen the document, but on information I 
have no reason for hesitating to believe I learn that the chief 
inspirers, if not actual authors, were Archbishop Manning and 
Archbishop Spaulding of Baltimore. I am also assured that its 
language goes towards giving the largest sense to Infallibility. It 
tends to ascribe the quality to every utterance which the Pope 
meant to be addressed to the Church at large. This definition 
would give necessarily an infallible character to all Encyclicals, for 
they are always addressed to the Faithful as a whole. Iam led to 
believe that before launching the Address, the Pope was consulted on 
the subject, and that in consequence the determination was taken 
to drop it in the event of 400 signatures failing to be obtained. 
There are conflicting reports as to how many have signed, but I 
am confident that the progress made is satisfactory to the pro- 
moters, and I should feel disposed to affirm that five hundred is 
not far from the number who have already set their names to the 
document. Of course, on presentation it will be referred to the 
Commission, which is prepared to report favourably, and then the 
matter will be brought before the Council in general Congrega- 
tion. In the interval, it may deserve attention how very severely 
the propositions submitted by the Pope have been handled in 
debate. It is admitted on all hands that they have been attacked 
in so direct a manner that iv their present shape they cannot be 
forced through. In themselves these general condemnations are 
not acts of practical consequence, but the opposition is significant, 
because it testifies to the general feeling against the Jesuits 
amongst all members of the Episcopate who are in any way dis- 
tinguished. It is the Society of Jesus and its particular scholasticism 
which have furnished the target in all the debates for the Bishops 
to fire at. ‘This is a point that should not be overlooked. What- 
ever is the final aim of the Council, and I, for my part, can feel 
little doubt about it, one thing is positive. ‘There has been mani- 
fested an open and declared hostility against the emphatically 
Jesuit mode of thought and doctrine, which is symptomatic of 
profound dislike. I apprehend this to be, as yet, the one import- 
ant incident for the future of Catholicism which has marked the 
Council. It is difficult to think that the Opposition, smarting 
under defeat through numbers, will not return home with an 
intensified animosity against the Society of Jesus, and carry with 
them the seeds of a reaction against this body in the thinking 
portion of the Catholic community that does not lie within the 
charmed pale of the Curia Romana. Indeed, unless I delude 
myself greatly, the Opposition, whatever it may do in numbers, 
is decidedly growing in spirit. ‘The tentative vacillation of the first 
days has been succeeded by quite remarkable outspokenness. ‘The 
fear of what is involved in having an opinion contrary to that of 
the Pope no longer weighs as it did, and I feel convinced that it 
is not a little due to the apprehension of what might ultimately 
ensue if the spirit of Opposition were not nipped in the bud 
which has made the master managers of the Infallibilist faction 
precipitate the issue. I think that they have been right in their 
tactics, for if once these bishops begin to acquire confidence, and 
still more if they were to become strong, as might easily 
prove the case, by support from without, L should be disposed to 
augur considerable difficulty in keeping them quictly within the 
bounds of Jesuit discipline. An ENGLIsuMAN IN Rome. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a a _ 
GIBSON’S THEORIES OF ART. 
(To Tux Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—In your review of the charming “ Life of Gibson” 
which Lady Eastlake has given us, you remark that what 
“* puzzles” you in the great sculptor is ‘‘ not so much his disbelief in 
any adequate school of English sculpture, as his extraordinary and 
marked preference for the Greek mythological traditions to all 





other subjects for art.” Will you allow me, as one who has heard 
him speak on these topics more than once, to endeavour to explain 
the mystery? Gibson did not prefer Greek sculpture to English 
as a matter of arbitrary choice. It was his doctrine—(1), ‘That 
the business of an artist (and above all other artists, of a sculptor), 
was to create the Beautiful, and not to teach moral lessons or 
instruct us in any truth whatever; (2), that there exist certain 
necessary and immutable principles of beauty, and that every 
true work of art must be wrought upon them ; (3), that the 
Greeks of the age of Phidias had, to a degree never before or 
since equalled by man, attained to a knowledge of those principles ; 
and that they may be best rediscovered, not by servile copying, 
but by careful and sympathetic study of their remaining works. 

These postulates of course may be disputed. Most Englishmen 
certainly view the aim of Art as if it were identical with that of 
Literature. Others, again, hold that there are no fixed principles 
of beauty, and that itis all a matter of taste, individual or national. 
Lastly, there are, I believe, some persons who sincerely think Monti’s 
Veiled Lady and the statue which adorns the arch at Ilyde lark 
Corner greater triumphs of Art than ever decorated the Parthenon, 
To all such I have nothing to say. But if Gibson’s premisses be 
granted, it follows, I think, that he was right in making the study 
of Greek principles of art the chief occupation of his life as an artist. 
Pray bear in mind, however, that it was the principles he studied, and 
not the works which he copied, or the subjects which he borrowed. 
Ile applied the principles with special pleasure to any modern sub- 
ject which proved susceptible of embodying them,—witness his 
exquisite “* Dancing Nymph,” taken from a girl whom he saw by 
chance playing with a child in the Via Babuino. 

Finally, you observe that Gibson was a “ dreamer of sweet 
dreams rather than a student of life.” Had he heard the sentence, 
he would, I think, have replied that it was not his business to be 
a student of life in general, but only of life in its most beautiful 
forms. [ven had he understood much of human passions, he 
would not have embodied them in his works. Like Winckelmann, 
he held that all distorting vehemence of action was unsuitable for 
sculpture; and that such expression (eos) as the art required 
must be always toned down to the limits of dignity and repose. 
Probably, he exemplified this principle so perfectly in his exqui- 
site statues because of that genuine “love of repose, serenity, and 
tranquillity” which, you very justly say, ‘* was his chief artistic 
characteristic.” His was truly the soul of an old Greek, born 
by some anachronism of nature in a Welsh village. Ilis sim- 
plicity and his unworldliness belonged to another age.  Ilis 
life, too, fulfilled his own ideal after the manner of the 
ancients. I have heard him say that he would fain live every 
hour of it over again. Phidias and Praxiteles were his Moses and 
Isaiah, and he thought their statues miracles of artistic Beauty, 
just as the majority of Englishmen think the writings of the 
Hebrew prophets miracles of religious ‘Truth.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. P. C. 


GIBSON AND HIS THREE PACKAGES. 
(To THe Eprror OF THR “SPectaToR.”) 
Sir,—It is curious in the story you quote from the life of Gibson 
how the point has been missed. 

I well remember hearing Miss Hosmer tell it, and Gibson's 
answer when she asked why he carried the empty hat-box in 
company with his bag and portmanteau was, ‘Three was the 
perfect number of the Greeks—yes—I can remember three.” It 
was a curious illustration of the way the matter-of-fact and the 
ideal went side by side in him. If he had had two or four pieces 
of luggage, he might have left one behind, but the * perfect 
number of the Greeks ” he could not forget.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Constant Reaper. 


“ STORM-BEATEN.” 
(To THe Eprror OF THE “SPRCTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Will you permit me to say a word on this subject? Mr. 
John Maxwell is not, and never was, the owner of the copyright 
of the book. Of that fact I have no doubt of being able to 
convince him very soon.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHARLES GIBBON. 
30 South Grove, Peckham Rye, S.E., January 12, 1870. 


Erratum.—ZJn the letter of *Anglicanus,” in the Spectator «7 


January 8, for * Deans” read “Deacons.” The declaration 
in question is only required from Deacons, not from Preshyters 


or Bishops. 
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cate. Oppianicus attempted to poison his opponent. Cluenti 

> Us 

B O O K Ss. who had long endured his wrongs in silence, felt that he must a 
—_>— He indicted the accomplices of Oppianicus; and when thog 

RAMSAY'S PRO CLUENTIO.* were found guilty, Oppianicus himself. A strange trial followed, 


Tue authorities of the Clarendon Press have done wisely in|‘The guilt of the man was manifest, but he had money. He 
including in their series of classical text-books this admirable entered into communication with one Staienus, a juror, who pro- 
specimen of editing. Like other distinguished scholars, Professor | mised to buy the requisite majority of his colleagues. ‘lhe price 
Ramsay was content with giving expression to but a very small | was fixed, and Oppianicus handed over the sum. But the juror 
part of the great learning which he had acquired, though, thanks | thought it a grand opportunity of doing a stroke of business for 
to the affectionate care with which his successor in the Glasgow | himself. In short, he kept the money, and told the colleagues to 
Chair of Humanity has edited his remains, the monuments of his | whom he had promised their price that it was not forthcoming. 
labours are less inadequate than they would otherwise have been. | When the day for giving the verdict arrived, Staienus and hig 
The Pro Cluentio, however, was published in his life-time, and may be | friends pronounced the astonished defendant guilty; and though 
taken as expressing his idea of what such a book should be. It was {some of the respectable jurors voted the other way, he was con. 
written, as he says, chiefly for the benefit of younger scholars, |demned. ilis punishment was neither fine nor imprisonment, 
though he expresses a modest hope, which has certainly been | much less death, merely banishment from the capital and itg 
realized, that it might be found useful by those who were more | precincts. ‘l'wo or three years afterwards he died of a fall from his 
advanced. Comparing it with the edition of the Jostellaria lately | horse. Then Sassia, whose hatred of her son had been gathering 
noticed in this journal, we find it far superior, as being far more strength, conceived the idea that she might thus be able to contrive 
complete with regard fo the interpretation of the text. It does not | his destruction. She accused Cluentius of having compassed the 
display, of course, the same amount of recondite learning, for the death of his step-father, as well as of other crimes. Her first 
use of which, indeed, there is not the same call in dealing with | attempt failed. The slaves whom she tortured refused to give 
Ciccro as in dealing with Plautus. But the exceedingly difficult | evidence. ‘wo years afterwards she renewed it. She had taken 
and complicated questions of Roman law involved in the case are | one of the slaves into high favour, and he had committed a rob. 
treated with clearness and precision, and the tangled web of the | bery and an atrocious murder in her house. She forced from him 
story told in the Oration is made plain. a confession of his former guilt, or forged it; cut out his tongue 
Among the “ private” orations of Cicero, the Pro Cluentio | that he might not recant, and hurried him to the cross. On the 
is certainly pre-eminent, both for the interest of the subject and | strength of this evidence she indicted her son ; and it was on this 
for the consummate skill of rhetoric and argument which it | occasion that Cicero delivered his great speech. Cluentius, in 
exhibits. Blair, in his Lectures on Rhetoric, selects it as a model | fact, was in danger. ‘The trial in which he had figured as pro- 
of judicial oratory, and analyzes it with considerable care ; | secutor against Oppianicus had become notorious, ‘The judge and 
Niebubr recommended it as specially suitable for the purposes of } more than one of the jurors had suffered some loss either in public 
the classical student, ranking it with the De Corona of Demos- | repute or in purse from having taken part in it. It was com- 
thenes. As Professor Ramsay says in his preface,— mouly believed that there had been foul play, as indeed there had 
“Tt was composed and delivered when Cicero was in the very prime been. The truth was, as we are informed on other coenmons by 
of life and intellectual vigour, before his mind had been harassed, his the orator himself, that there had been bribery on both sides, 
temper soured, his courage shaken, and his energies impaired by the The prosecutor had outbid the accused. The very sum 
anxieties, disappointments, dangers, and misfortunes which beset his which he had paid was well known. ‘“ How many miles is your 
declining years. He had, at the time, the strongest motives for exer- see . 
tion. His success in public life had been uninterrupted, but the great farm from the city?” one of the jurors had been asked, when 
prize was not yet won. He had mounted high on the path of political | attending as a witness in another case. ‘Something less than 
distinction, but the topmost pinnacle yet rose steep before him, and fifty-three,” was his answer. ‘‘ ‘Lhe very sum,” shouted the 
this cau uot hope to rash, except by mantaning and ineroig| audience, catching at the <quivoque between willie pxsuun an 
countrymen and his previous triumphs.” millia sestertium, Oppianicus had offered 40,000; Cluentius hand- 
somely outbid him. ‘I threw dust in the eyes of the jurors,” 
said the great advocate, speaking of the case at a subsequent time; 
but it is probable that substantial justice was done, that Oppiani- 
cus, though scarcely punished, had been rightly checked in his 
course of crime, and that an infamous attempt of Sassia on the 
life of her son was defeated. On these points the counsel for the 
accused had doubtless a case of overwhelming strength. He 
detailed in terribly graphic detail the long series of crimes which 
had made Oppianicus the common horror of his native town. And 
he drew a picture, not easily to be matched for force, of the un- 
natural Sassia. er journey across Italy from the Upper Sea to 
Rome and her proceedings in the capital are described with great 
power. His neighbours at Aquinas and Fabrateria had told him, 
he says, about it :— 


The story itself is one which few causes célibres surpass in 
strangeness and variety of interest. ‘The affair of Cluentius was 
not of public concern, yet it is in the closest connection with 
Roman history. ‘The critical time to which it belongs, a period 
extending from the Social war down to the days when the end of 
the Republic was fast approaching, the picture which it presents 
of the corruption of the Roman judicature and the utter feeble- 
ness of the law; the revelations which it makes of a world that is 
almost unknown to us from other sources, the social life of the 
provincial towns, these amid other features combine to make it well 
worthy of attention. Its main outlines may be thus sketched. 

‘The principal characters are three in number,—Sassia, the pro- 
secutor ; Oppianicus, her deceased husband, dead some years before 
the trial took place ; Cluentius, her son, the accused. They were 


all natives of Larinum, a town of Apulia, the scene of most of the 
. . . . ‘ ° “ ra T S 3 ? ; $ ran _ ; 

events which culminated in the trial. Cluentius bad been long | the very shores of the Upper Sea to Rome, with a great retinue and 

as i his ; 5 © | much wealth, that she might make the more sure of destroying the son 
alienated from his mother. An unpardonable wrong which this | whom she had put on trial for his life. There was not one of them, I 
woman had done to her daughter, nothing less than seducing from | may say, but thought that every spot where she had passed should be 
her the husband to whom she had herself given her, had caused a gene: a ye sa whe — the —_ which oe mother 4 . 
FEES ; The e —_ = ci coca all, was polluted by the footsteps of a mother so steeped in crime. 501 
pe rmanent feud. This quarrel was aggravated by subsequent was thak te me town wee the dlneed to sldde, whose Gave see 
events, Sassia had wearied of the husband whom she had stolen | many to entertain, there was not one but fled the contagion of her 
from her daughter, and had looked with favour on the man who | presence. She trusted herself to darkness and to solitude rather than 


rid her of him, ‘This man was Oppianicus. A partizan of Sulla, | '® any town or any host. And does she think that any of us know not 
he had | a h of tl hief, e ised , f .’ | what now she is doing, what she is contriving, even what she is pur- 
1¢ had, on the triumph of that chief, exercised a reign of terror 10 | posing? ~We know to whom she has applied, to whom she has promised 


Larinum. When he proceeded to give further proofs of his devotion | her wealth, whose honour sho has sought to sap with her bribes. We 


by removing the only obstacle which remained between them, that Pe. too, of those os eae = hag — — - 
. . . . “a se impi s, those vows with which she even calls the gods 
s, | ring two ov 8 4 on (Sassia w of those impious vows, | 

ee ee Se oe Wane mere een ey wee to witness her crimes, nor knows that the favour of Heaven is gained 


hear of there being so many heirs in a family), she rewarded him | by pioty and religion and righteous prayers, not by impure superstition, 
with her hand. Soon he came into collision with Cluentius. The | and that it cannot be won by the slaughter of victims to give accom- 
priests of Mars of Larinum were slaves belonging to the town, and | Plishment to crime.” 
doubtless a valuable property. Oppianicus, banished from the| The orator then turned with prodigious effect to the company of 
society of Larinum for a series of crimes which we have not space | ‘witnesses to character” which had assembled to support the 
to enumerate, took up their cause and maintained their rights to | accused. _Larinum and the neighbouring towns had sent most of 
| their principal citizens, who, with the customary abandonment of 
Y Ghee gee Chiendie. With iaecdaetion enb Seien ty Wittens Beamon, BA Southern demeanour, were shedding copious tears. - Few,” cried 
formerly Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. Edited by George | Cicero, as he turned to the array, “few, methinks, are so 


| 
«i. Ran 


M.A., Professor of Humanity in the Uni ilasgow. Oxford: | . : , an be 
yf Humanity in the Cuiversity of Glirgew. Oxtord: | 1.04 by one as this man is loved by all of these.” ‘The great 
‘ 





“ They had heard that some woman was going from Larinum, from 








Reman citizenship. The town engaged Cluentius as their advo- 


The Clarendon Press, let 
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display of eloquence did not fail of success; Cluentius was 
acquitted. 

The sketch we have given necessarily omits a vast amount of 
picturesque detail, which makes the story one of the most interest- 
ing in ancient, not to say modern, jurisprudence. Nor have we 
enlarged on the valuable opportunity of studying the theory and 
practic? of the Roman law which it affords. ‘The accused could 
have employed, it seems, had he been willing, a curious technical 
objection to the law under which he was indicted. The real 
strength of the attack upon him lay in the odious recollections 
of the corrupt practices at the trial of Oppianicus. And there 
was a chapter in the law which took cognizance of such an 
offence, but it was specially limited to members of the Senate, 
and therefore did not apply to Cluentius. ‘This, again, illustrates 
those changes in the jurisdiction which form so important a chapter 
in the later history of the Republic. And, more marked than 
all else, stands out the feebleness of the law, a feebleness which 
it would be wholly false to call mercy. It is strange, indeed, 
after reading of the massacres of Marius and Sulla, to see how 
so atrocious a series of crimes as were crowded into the career 
of Oppianicus was visited with a mild sentence of banishment. 
The spectacle of thousands of citizens massacred without a scruple 
on the one hand, and of an atrocious villain murdering scores of 
victims with comparative impunity on the other, is not uninstruc- 
tive, horrible as it is. We can wonder no longer that men turned 
with longing to a stronger rule. They were tired of politics, 
which were, indeed, a bloody game, and they wanted to be safe 
in their beds. The whole subject is profoundly interesting, and 
the student could not have a better guide than he will find here. 





THREE THOUSAND MILES THROUGH THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS.* 
On the whole, this is a depressing book. ‘Gold, gold, nothing 
but gold,” the metal glitters in almost every page till we are not 
quite sure if our very eyes are not jaundiced with over-much 
gazing on the yellow stuff, while everywhere we are reminded of 
the Ancient Mariner's lament,— 
“ Water, water, everywhere, 
But not a drop to drink.” 

untold wealth on every side, poverty, disaster, and ruin to all its 
eager seekers. Mr. McClure, in his home in Philadelphia, appears 
to have listened from time to time to the strange tidings of all that 
was astir in the Great West, and to have at length resolved to pass, 
at least, one summer with “ the sturdy pioneers who are laying the 
foundations of future empires.” Most of our author's sentences 
are on stilts, a fault too common in American writing, but one 
which may be forgiven where the information afforded is con- 
siderable ; for example, when studying a clear outlining of the 
difficulties surmounted, or to be surmounted, by the three through 
lines of railroad which will before long cross the continent from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic, and in their progress count as 
nothing the Alleghanies, so long deemed almost impassable, 
we see at once possibilities lying in the future sufficiently 
great to enable us to read without grimace that, “in the 
matchless progress of a quarter of a century, the great mountains 
of the East have been levelled, as it were, by the handiwork of 
man, and have ceased to retard the whirl of commerce on the 
stream of travel, as we swarm westward to fix new stars in the 
galaxy of the States of the Republic.” To a thoughtful mind, 
however, the little done would vanish before even a glimpse of 
what yet remains to do; but we shall see this most clearly by 
following Mr. McClure for a few moments in his wanderings. 
From Pittsburg to Chicago he had a pleasant journey, finished 
up with a thoroughly American neck-to-neck race between two or 
three railways, whose road for some twelve miles was hardly ever 
over a hundred feet apart. He found Chicago in the midst of 
a great riot, and left it next morning in the midst of a great fire; 
but it is not till he reaches Omaha that we begin to look for 
definite description of the manners and customs of a Western city. 
It is not to our minds a pleasant sketch ; there is too much of the 
gourd in a city built in a week, where a man’s house may be 
reared while he is supping with a friend, and where store- 
Tooms fetch a rental of 2,000 dollars per annum. Such 
cities commonly rise in a night to perish in a night, the 
Speculative fever burns itself out, and the survivors but 
too commonly eat only the ashes; but for a moment, as a 
passing phase of the national vitality which will yet condense 
whatever is worth preserving in it into more permanent form, this 





* Three Thousand Miles through the Rocky Mountains, By A. K. McClure. London: 
Triibner and Co. 1869. 


city, with its ten thousand inhabitants, its wild expensiveness 
and bustling activity, in the midst of which the Pawnee Indian 
still wanders, but already looks almost like a shadow of the past, 
is not without its interest ; the mass of living beings congregated 
there as incongruous as the climate,—which, Mr. McClure assures 
us, contrived “in the short space of three weeks to crowd snow- 
storms, thunderstorms, hurricanes, impassable mud, choking dust, 
earthquakes, floods, hard freezes, and burning suns,—on the whole, 
a place in which we should think it would be desirable to ‘ nod, 
and glance, and hurry by.’” Our author left it without regret, 
and hastened on to Denver, a city in the mining territory of 
Colorado, which has grown up in the short space of ten years, 
and through the rough instrumentality of Vigilance committees 
has succeeded in establishing some sort of order, and even 
justice; but we realize at every turn a fact to which Mr. 
McClure alludes, that the Western settler is such generally 
because he differs from those he left behind him; it is scarcely 
the cream of any population who seek their fortune in wild and 
lawless adventure, and most of the settlers in the Far West have 
probably passed through storms of suffering or wrong which 
have left unpleasant mental scars it will take a generation or 
two to efface. And then, again, these Western cities lack alto- 
gether the elements of stability, the population is a shifting one. 
Men there have braved all the difficulties and discouragements of 
the pioneer’s life, not, like the Pilgrim Fathers, to establish a new 
home, or like most colonists, even with the desire to begin life 
anew ; but rather they come with the gold-fever upon them, bent 
only upon gathering the riches which they are some day to spend 
among their own people in the East; but the first touch of the 
ore seems to bring with it the reckless spending which leaves the 
emigrant surprised by misfortune, sudden ruin, or death, before 
the imagined treasure has ever come fairly within his grasp ; 
while the settlers who supply these gold-seekers live in the miser- 
able ranches which for the time they dignify with the name of home. 
For six hundred miles east from Denver to Missouri River there 
are scarcely any buildings but sod hovels, a single low story in 
height, and covered with sod or prairie grass, and in these miser- 
able holes the settlers live without a shrub or tree to shelter them 
from the bleak storms of winter or the scorching suns of sum- 
mer. ‘These men hope by their enormous charges to get money 
enough to re-establish themselves in the East; but they often fall 
an easy prey to the Indians, who from time to time burn their 
ranches, make a clean sweep of their property, and leave them 
only too happy if they escape with their lives. 

But the most interesting part of Mr. McClure’s book 
is the account he gives of Montana, the Territory so rich 
in undeveloped mineral wealth and in agricultural resources. If 
Mr. McClure’s statement be correct that Montana is second 
only to California in its yield of gold, and will “ this year-go up 
to fully twenty millions of treasure,” there lies a future before this 
part of the great continent which, whether it be for good or for 
evil, at least defies calculation. Scientific machinery is as yet 
in its infancy as regards quartz-mining, more than half the gold 
mills being ruinous speculations utterly inefficacious for their pur- 
pose, and a fruitful source of disappointment to the gold-seekers, 
but when real business capacity and scientific principles for 
developing the mines shall be brought to bear, there seems no 
limit to the wealth to be brought to the surface. Alder Gulch, 
writes Mr. McClure, of which Virginia, the capital of the Mon- 
tana Territory, was originally but the mining camp, was the richest 
gulch of the size ever found in any of the American gold regions. 
The entire mountain belt, or rather, he says, ‘‘ the entire mass of 
broken and confused ranges, seems studded with the precious 
metals ;” and it is to draw attention to the necessity for some better 
method of developing these hidden riches that Mr. McClure’s book 
is mainly written. He offers many practical suggestions as to the 
causes of present failure and the remedies needed, which we com- 
mend to the attention of intending speculators. But meanwhile, 
one great source of wealth, and that always the most satisfactory 
one, is for the present almost entirely neglected ; we allude to 
farming in the Montana ‘Territory. Rieh as it is in 
possibilities of great fruitfulness, the adventurer only turns 
his hand to the cultivation of the soil, while waiting 
some fortunate moment to pursue his more immediate purpose. 
The great cause of agricultural failure, writes our author, is that 
no one farmer regards farming as his fixed pursuit ; and that sen- 
tence strikes the key-note to more than agricultural disorder and 
distress in this region. No one regards anything as a substantial 
object in his life but the actual getting of the metal, for which he 
‘has risked so much, and which he is generally prepared to spend 
before earning, and spend, moreover, on eating and drinking, 
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while living almost in savagery. In Montana alone, with an 


apparently poor population of not more than forty thousand, in a 


country which nearly supplies all the flour, potatoes, turnips, 
&c., consumed, the business men of the territory paid out nearly a 
million of dollars, in the summer our author was there, in freights 
alone, more than three millions being expended in dry goods, 
groceries, provisions, &c. 

We should add that our author is by no means always alive to the 
force of his own descriptions or the deductions likely to be drawn 
from them. For instance, after a minute narration of the proceedings 
in so-called courts of justice, and of the manners characteristic of 
Colonel This and Judge That, revolting, to say the least, to an 
ordinary English reader, he concludes his chapter with the 
quiet remark that ‘the people of the mountains enjoy life, and 
never discount trouble.” ‘The whole book leaves on our mind the 
impression that if ever America is to take her place, not only as 
a gigantic power, which in some rough sense she already is, but 
as wielding that influence among the nations which internal 
strength and vigour alone can give, she has yet to pass through a 
baptism of fire which will burn much in its purifying process. 





HER MAJESTY’S TOWER.* 

Ir had been well for Mr. Dixon’s skill in nomenclature had this 
book appeared under some other title, and better for his character 
as an historical romancist if it had not been published at all. 
The title is a false one,—a trap to catch the eye andear. ‘The 
privilege of dedication is abused, and the general tone is wanton, 
sensational, and tricky. We cannot understand what enabled the 
first series of these tales from Knglish history to reach a sixth 
edition, unless it be that the name of the book has misled the 
public; if that be the reason, the present series will probably be a 
failure, for it has far less right to its misnomer than the first, and 
people will not be so readily deceived another time. When Mr. 
Dixon’s New America appeared, he felt his way carefully, and 
contrived to keep within the confines of propriety, and the 
book proved a commercial success ; but when be speculated with 
Spiritual Wives, and defiantly outstepped the bounds of decency 
and toleration, the tide turned, and the wave recoiled upon him : so 
willit be, we think, with Vol. IL. of Her Mitjesty’s Tower. Much of it 
is borrowed from De Ros’ Memorials of the Tower of London, but 
there the aim and title of the work are kept in view throughout, and 
not forgotten, as is the case here, in a general atmosphere of verbi- 
age. The principal plots and events of our political history are always 
read with interest, whether told in a crude and unembellished 
manner or described in vigorous and glowing language ; but here 
we meet with neither; plot sinks before style and events dissolve 
into words. Why, then, should this book be thrust forward with 
such a puff and noise? What are its contents but some few scenes 
from English history written in a sensational manner and hung upon 
@ peg neverintended for them? We are briefly and simply told in 
what part of the Tower the prime movers in certain events were im- 
prisoned, we are furnished with two long inscriptions from the walls 
of one important chamber, and we are informed of the position of 
Heriot’s sun-dial ; but there is naught else to identify the title of the 
book with its contents, if weexcept adescription of the Powder-Room. 
Can it be that Mr. Dixon has taken to book-making? In more 
than one sense, it is an objectionable calling ; but it is fashionable, 

and people do not stop to consider its component parts. At first 
sight, Mr, Dixon’s new book looks well; it is beautifully printed, 

and the type large—well adapted for getting quickly to the end— | 
but very soon a change for the worse takes place; we get disgusted 
at its light, flippant tone, and bewildered at the minutize and nick- 
names that beset us. Titles and synonyms are used in the most 
exhaustive and perplexing way, and one is obliged to thoroughly | 


get by heart all the names that belong to each individual. | 
Thus Robert Carr is spoken of at hap-hazard as “ Carr,” | 


“* Rochester,” ‘‘Somerset,” or ‘* Nestor,” and Lady Frances Howard 
as ‘* Lady Essex,” ** Countess of Somerset,” or “ Calypso,” and 
even after these two individuals had been married we read of them 
as ‘Lady Somerset and Carr.” Mr. Dixon is apparently very 
fond of mixed allegory, not Scriptural, to judge from the follow- 
ing sentences :—‘‘ But Carr slept soundly in 
«* Lady Essex and her Nestor; ‘* Now came a strife between Solo- 
mon’s craft an 1 Rosalind’s wit;” ‘“ When the ‘Queen of IIearts’ 
was married to the Palsgraf of the Rhine poor Rosalind hoped that 
her cousin's heart would open to her woes;” ‘* ‘The stately and 
decent Court of Gloriana.” How can one avoid being mystified | 
by such absurdities? We know ‘thas ** Gloriana” is intended for 


Calypso’s lap ;” 


Hurst and 


* Her Majesty's Tower 
Blackett. 1870. 
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Queen Elizabeth, but we cannot tell who are the ‘‘ Queen of 
Hearts” and the Palsgraf of the Rhine; and we object to North. 
ampton as well as Somerset being likened within twenty pages of 
each other to the hero Nestor, whom neither of them much resembled, 
Having got a particular period or event at his fingers’ ends, Mr, 
Dixon assumes that his readers are equally a fait of the subject, 
whilst in reality the majority are helplessly i inquiring of each other 
who are the persons of whom he is writing so familiarly but un. 
intelligibly ; the effect of this is, that he gains an excessive amount 
of credit at the expense of his readers, who are made to think they 
are more ignorant than they are. We find too here the same 
want of care and attention in minor matters so palpable in Vol. I, 
of this work: in that book scarcely a single inscription wag 
correctly quoted from the prison walls, and the architectural detailg 
were very faulty; in this there are only two inscriptions given, 
the accuracy of which we have been unable to test, but there are 
other technical errors of a different kind. On page 98, we read 
‘* Cecil laid before the Lords a paper drawn that very day ['Tues. 
day, November 6] and written from first to last by the King’s own 
pen”; and on page 172, On Monday morning [November 4] 
they heard from Fawkes that all was well at Vinegar House.” It 
is not often that Mr. Dixon condescends to help his readers with 
a date, and when he does so far make tle effort, he fails; he isalso 
oblivious of the seasons, or he would not talk of ‘‘ under the green 
trees and by the limpid streams of Wilton House” in the month of 
December. But the following passage is certainly a ‘ comedy of 
errors;’ Mr. Dixon is speaking of a time prior to the trialof Cobham, 
Grey, and Markham, in 1603 :—‘* George Brooke was the brother 
and heir of Cobham ; these two lives were all that stood between 
William Cecil, now Lord Cranborne, and a vast estate; and 
Cranborne was already promised in marriage to Northampton’s 
niece.” First, William Cecil was at this time a boy under four- 
teen years of age, and as his father, Robert Cecil, was living, the 
Cobham estate would naturally go to him on the death of Lord 
Cobham and his brother; secondly, there was no Lord Cranborne 
in existence at this date (1603), for the title was not created until 
two years later, and then it was conferred upon Robert Cecil ; and 
lastly, the sentence that concludes the above remarkable passage 
is as mysterious as it is incorrect. Who is ‘*‘ Northampton’s niece”? 
Mr. Dixon’s way of styling people by relationship-titles is very 
puzzling, and he assumes here that a young lady, of whom not one 
in a hundred has ever heard, will instantly be recognized as easily as 
“the subject of all verse,” 
Sidney’s sistor, Pembroke’s mother.” 

However, we have ascertained that Northampton, besides having 
his own niece, the fantastic Frances Howard, acquired two more 
by the marriage of his nephew the Earl of Suffolk with (1) Mary, 
daughter of the last Lord Dacre and (2) Katherine, daughter of 
Sir Henry Knevit ; William Cecil eventually married the daughter 
of the last-named lady, and not his mother-in-law, ‘‘ Northamp- 
ton’s niece,” as Mr. Dixon puts it. The principal associations in 
this volume belonging to the Tower are enumerated at the begin- 
ning of Chapter I., and apparently form the germ from which Mr. 

Dixon has produced so fine a crop of irrelevant matter ; thus,— 
“Daring the fourteen years through which Raleigi wrote in the 
Bloody Tower and lit his fires in the Garden House, a line of prisoners, 
more or less closely linked with his fortunes, passed into the Tower. 
The first of these prisoners, in point of time, was Thomas, Lord 


Grey, of Wilton Castle, who lived nine years in the Brick Tower on the 
northern wall. With Grey came William Watson and William Clarke, 





| from the Water Gate ; 
| the Queen’s lodgings; 


jas an expedient advertisement ; 


} unhealthy tone of the work, she would not have allowed her name 


two secular priests, the alleged companions of his crime. These men 
| were followed by Guy Fawkes and his companions, who were thrown 
| into the dungeons of the Keep; by Fathers Garnet and Oldcorne, who 
were lodged in the lower rooms of the Bl ody Tower; by Father Fisher, 
who has left his name on a door-post in the White Tower; by the Earl 
of Northumborland, ‘the Wizard Earl,’ who lay in the Martin Tower; 
| by Lady Arabella Stuart, who lived and died in the Belfry and the 
| Lieutenant's house; by her hasband, William Seymour, who escaped 
by the Cc untess of Shrewsbury, who occupied 
by Sir Thomas Overbury, who was poisoned in 
the Bloody Tower ; ; and on the morrow of Raleigh’ s liberation, by Lord 


| and Lady Somerset, who lived and quarrelled in the Bloody Towor and 


the Garden house. All these prisoners may be called the Raleigh group. 
Tho story of this group of prisoners is that of the rise and fall of a great 
conspiracy, the Anglo-Spanish Plot.” 

This is, we suppose, Mr. Dixon’s apology for the title of his work, 
for the latter certainly contains little else that can be considered 
incidental to the Tower. Still, it does not appear to us to meet 
any particular want, nor does it command interest by much fresh 
information of its own, so that in fact it resolves itself into a mere 
book speculation, with Iler Majesty's acceptance of the dedication 
and we think that even here 


blame is due, and believe that had Iler Majesty known of the 
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to be associated in any way with its appearance. It is not likely, 
from its pernicious writing and impure colouring, to secure friends 
beyond the pale of the circulating library; there are so many 
assages either containing double meanings, one of which is 
objectionable, or else bearing a significance that no lady will care 
to analyze, that few but universal readers will read it, and fewer 
still appreciate it ; there is a tendency to draw attention to sub- 
jects distasteful and of no importance here, to dwell upon them 
and invest them with a morbid and undue interest. The worst 
specimens we cannot quote, but we give the two following :— 


“That Father Garnet loved good wine and plenty of it, we know from 
the highest source—himeself. Claret was his table-drink, and he liked 
to wind up his repast with sack. Sometimes he drank so freely that 
his servants had to put him to bed. Now and ther he got drunk. But 
there is no reason to believe, with Bishop Abbott, that he was a constant 
sot; the very life he led being evidence against such a calumny. That 
he was fond of female society, and indulged his weakness to the point of 
public scandal, there can be no doubt. The ladies living under his roof 
may bave thought themselves the Martha and Mary of a new reign of 
grace [!]; but the Prefect knew that the world would not judge their 
conduct in this pious vein.” 


And again,— 

“Lady Suffollk was no solitary queen of vice, nor was Northampton 
the only broker in his country’s shame. All ranks seemed rotten; the 
finest ladies to wear their prices, so to speak, upon their sleeves. A 
royal closet, unclean with the litter and language of a kennel; galleries 
besieged by gamesters, pensioners, and jades; antechambers choked by 
sorcerers, poisoners, and pimps; a garden walked by bravoes, ready for 
any service, however foul and dark, that stood beyond the hangman’s 
reach; with a bald and febrile man of middle age presiding over the 
dice and drink, the sale and cozenage; scenes which were varied and 
disturbed by Lake's reports, by Montagu's divinity, and by Archie’s 
broad grins:—such was the court in which the hoary and dying 
Northampton was seeking to obtain the Staif. Having failed in his hope 
of catching the Prince of Wales, he turned his face elsewhere, and 
having made his calculations, taught his pupil how to bend her beautiful, 
burning eyes on Carr.” 


We object to this flippant and unnatural style ; it is essentially 
fast, and will therefore take for a time, like other novelties; but its 
jerkiness and disconnection will betray its artificial character, and 
prove it only the book of a day. 





THE UNIVERSE.* 
Boru the nature and object of this book incline us to a favourable 
judgment. M. Pouchet recognizes two ends of a philosopher's 
mission in our days,—to discover and to popularize, to advance 
science and diffuse it. The end selected in the publication of this 
work is eminently the latter. A worthy one, surely, than which 
human nature rightly developed would confess none more noble. 
But it is seldom that both the inclination and the capacity to 
effect this are united in the one person. ‘The work now before 
us is, however, a happy instance of this union. M. Pouchet is a 
Member of the Institute of France. Lis name is known among 
savants, and where known, respected for ardent ai.t conscientious 
investigation. His ability to popularize will be sufficiently demon- 


power. A microscope, as we are informed by Huygens, was seen 
in the possession of Cornelius Debrell, of Alkinaar, while in London 
as mathematician to James L. in 1621. Debrell said it had been 
made by one Jansen, of Middleburg, a spectacle-maker, in 1590 ; 
and Galileo is said to have constructed one. At any rate, M. 
Pouchet places the invention rather more than a century too late. 
He informs us that by a modern microscope it is possible to 
enlarge a surface 56,000,000 times. If this is true, we need not 
be sceptical concerning the wonders he proceeds to relate, for 
they involve nothing questionable except the possibility of exami- 
nation of such minutiz. It is astonishing how much has been 
revealed by the microscope of the physiology and habits of 
animalcules far eluding our unassisted vision, 10,000 of which 
could be ranged along the length of an inch, with organizations as 
complicated as that of man, eyes, stomachs,—of which 20 are an 
ordinary complement for one individual, and these all coated with 
teeth, by means of which the food can be discerned undergoing 
the processes of mastication and digestion. Even the circulation 
of the blood near the larger blood cavities is noticeable, these 
being fifty times as large and strong in proportion as the hearts 
of the horse and ox. Consequently the vital action is extremely 
high, and while their industry seems to be most exemplary, these 
little animals, so fortunate a thing is it to have any number of 
stomachs up to 100, always introducing stimulants, can dispense 
with sleep altogether. ‘They seem to be able to exist anywhere, 
in the tropics or the ice of the Polar seas, in the blood 
of other animals or man, and in the fibres of our muscles. Un- 
happily it suits their convenience to swarm in myriads in our 
mouths. It is apparently the most certain habitat of a particular 
species, and the tartar of the teeth, if its existence is to be 
recognized, is mainly composed of their skeletons. As they are 
not, therefore, to be found in infusions only, M. Pouchet objects 
to the name “infusoria.” He would call them, according to their 
nature, “‘ microzoa”” or ** protozoa,” and it would not probably be 
easy to draw the distinction. In fact, they seem to belong to 
several different orders, the individuals of which have little in 
common, except extreme minuteness. Perhaps the most remark- 
able, as far, at least, as the practical results of their industry is 
considered, are those microzoa which possess the power of eliminat- 
ing silex or lime from the sea-water to form their skeletons. The 
result of this elimination is the extensive chalk, and much, at least, 
of the silicious strata of the globe, as the tripolis of Bohemia 
and the Isle of France. ‘These vast accumulations are but the 
cemeteries of animalcules, millions of whose corpses would not have 
composed a cubic inch. Under certain influences the organic 
portions do not readily pass away, which leads to the existence of 
soils which suflice for the nourishment of man. Such are the 
deposits of mountain meal of Lapland, of Degernii in Sweden, 
of Ebsdorf in the Lunenburg Heath, and of Santafiora in Tuscany. 
The little careases which are heaped together in these have, in 
general, exactly the shape of ladders. Hundreds of waggon-loads 
of this mountain meal are anoually consumed in Sweden. As 





strated by the present volume. The method observed is simply 
eclectic ; that of selecting from the countless phenomena which 
offer themselves to a student's view, such only as must charm even | 
the least sensitive intelligence and stimulate it io wonder and 
admiration. But this method has been so pursued that a general 
view of the whole panorama of nature passes in fact before 

the reader’s notice in harmonious and comparatively exhaustive | 
arrangement. Of course, each division is but cursorily treated, | 
bat enough is given to make the whole, as somewhat too grandi- | 
loquently announced, ‘the peristyle of the temple in which lie | 
hidden the mysterious splendours of nature,” and ‘“ the means of 
inspiring some with a desire to penetrate into the sanctuary itself, 
and uplift the veil which conceals them.” A prevailing lesson 
throughout is how merely ‘ human counters’ are our words ‘ great’ | 
and ‘ little,’ whose place and meaning disappear in the illimitable 

world of nature. ‘The matter is refreshed throughout by a spirited 

French style, and illustrated by extremely good aud well-selected | 
engravings. 

It is not our intention to give more than a general idea of the | 
contents. The subjects treated or from which points of interest | 
are gleaned, fall under the respective heads of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, the geology and atmosphere of our planet, | 
and the sidereal universe. ‘The plan at least is, therefore, sufli- | 
ciently exhaustive. Holding in view the antithesis above men- 
tione!, the first two divisions necessarily iuvite in particular the 
investigation of ‘the Infinitely Little.’ ‘This is introduced by a 
chapter on the microscope, the invention of which, by the way, | 
he attributes to Leuwenhoeck, who was but a great extender of its | 

* The Universe: or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Litt le Translated from the 
French of F. A. Pouchet, M.D. London: Blackie and Son. ‘ 














| portion. 


architects of islands, the minute polypi, or flowers of the coral, as 
they used to be thought, take at once the foremost place. M. 
Pouchet makes his readers quite as much at home as they have 
any fancy to be, in their exquisite madrepores and rose-coloured 
grots; or sometimes these immense common lodging-houses for 
the present and cemeteries for the past generations of polypi, 
attain the dimensions of reefs of one thousand miles in length. 
Yet each polyp is a white sea anemone not bigger than a pin’s 
head. ‘The monads, true atomic bodies, of which a drop of water 
sometimes contains more than there are inhabitants on the earth, 
also come in for an affectionate notice. 

Book iii. treats in a very happy manner the marvels of the 
insect world. Man generally flatters himself that his anatomy 
is about the highest effort of divine skill. Yet that of the insect 
is far more complicated. No portion of our organism can com- 
pare with the proboscis of the common fly. Man can boast 370 
muscles. Lyonet, who spent his whole life in watching a single 
species of caterpillar, discovered in it 4,000. ‘The common fly has 
8,000 eyes, and certain butterflies 25,000. M. Pouchet treats it 
as an established fact that so fine are the sensory organs of ants, 
that they converse by means of their antenna. Consequently, 
the strength and activity of insects far surpasses ours in pro- 
In the whole field of natural science there is nothing 
more astounding than the number of times a fly can flap its 
wings in a second. We allow to Almighty power an infinite 
division of space, but we are not as readily compelled to admit 
that in time also “ great ” and * little” have to Him no significa- 
tion. Yet, it follows with certainty that as the fly passes through 
space at the rate of six fect in a second, it must in that point of 
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time vibrate its wings five or six hundred times. But in rapid 
flight we are required to believe that 3,600 is a moderate estimate. 
The mind is stupified if it attempts to realize these results. ‘The 
chapters on metamorphosis of insects, and especially on the intel- 
ligence of bees and ants, would also repay attentive perusal. We 
feel almost ashamed to deny to these the status of reasoning 
beings. Even the poor spiders are raised much in our esteem, 
and M. Pouchet lovingly records that a M. d’Orbigny had a pair | 
of trousers made of spiders’ webs which lasted him a very long 
time. Four more books follow with the fanciful headings of ‘* The 
Ravagers of Forests,” the ‘* Protectors of Agriculture,” the ‘‘Archi- 
tecture of Birds,” and the ** Migrations of Animals.” 

M. Pouchet now levies his dues on the vegetable kingdom. 
On the whole, we think that here he is more novel and 
original in his information than elsewhere, particularly in 
Book ii., on ‘* The Physiology of Plants.” ‘The circulation 
of the sap, five times as forcible in the vessels of the 
vine as in the crural artery of the horse; the production 
of this fluid, in the case of the birch, in a quantity equalling in one 
spring the whole weight of the tree; the proof of the vital origin 
of this action; the respiration of plants through the leaves, their 
transpiration, the phenomena of secretion, growth, sleep, sensa- 
tion, locomotion, and finally, the nuptials of plants, are treated in 
a happy manner. 

We should be glad to see more volumes of this kind, and to 
think that they were well received by the public. ‘The binding of 
this is showy, but not untasteful. The type and paper would 
render the perusal, even of the rule in Shelley's case, a gratifying 
lucubration, and the whole would adorn any drawing-room table, 
if that is the desired pinnacle. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Dublin Review. January, 1870. (Burns and Oates.)—This is an 
able number. The first article, on denominational education, ox- 
plains very clearly and vigorously the case of the Catholics for 
demanding a denominational system ; nor, from their point of view, is it 
possible to answer their case, at least as regards the primary education. 
The only criticism upon it which a Protestant is tempted to make is that 
the intellectual supernaturalism of the Catholic system seems to bo after 
all a much more difficult and tender growth, needing even greater pro- 
tection and care than the mora/ supernaturalism producing tho 
characteristic Christian virtues which are not peculiar to the Catholic 
system, though they may be somewhat differently appreciated in it and 
in the Protestant system. Were it not so, there would not be so great 
a fear of (morally) high-toned Protestant schools, on the ground of their 
vitiating the “Catholic atmosphere.” On the contrary, one would 
expect the Roman Catholics to be very sanguine that, in such schools, 


ey 
| the Catholic children would attract and carry off the Protestant children 
into their own intellectual system, rather than be corrupted themselves, 
Granting a thoroughly high moral tone, surely every Church that really 
believed its own creed to bo the perfect growth and supplement of its 
divine morality would expect to win rather than lose by the contactof 
its children with those of a less homogeneous system. And we must adj 
that the Roman Catholic fear of the London University examinations 
for graduating students seems to us inconceivably timorous, not to say 
cowardly. The youths are educated in the midst of a Catholic atmosphere, 
required to know, for the most part, what on any Catholic system they 
would have to learn, and the utmost risk they incur is the necessity of 
studying now and then under their own teachers, and by their own Catholic 
lights, at an age almost mature, a book, it may be of logic, or philosophy, 
it may be of classical literature, to which they might not have been intro. 
duced quite so soon if the discretion of their own teachers had been the only 
law. In 1868 the average ago of students passing the first B. A. degres 
examination was 23, of those passing the second B. A. examination 25, 
and of those passing the M. A. examination (where alone a really 
thorough study of ‘heretical’ philosophy might become necessary) 
27. There is a curious, and to outsiders interesting, Ultramontane 
article on the fascinations of (geographical) Rome; Mary Queen of 
Scots is defended with great vigour and ability @ propos of Mr. Hosack's 
book, especially in relation to the question of the spuriousness of the 
letters in the silver casket; there is a moderate and rather Conserya- 
tively toned but instructive article on the Irish Land Question, and an 
Ultramontane article of great vigour on Infallibility and the Council,— 
containing a special exposition in answer to Janus of the great authority 
asserted and exercised in dogmatic questions by the Popes of the first 
four centuries. Our own reading in ecclesiastical history is meagre enough, 
but we should never have dreamt of charging the carly Popes with put- 
ting forward their authority too little. We have noticed elsewhere the 
controversial paper on Mr. Renouf and Pope Honorius. 

Agnes Wentworth. By E. Foxton. (Philadelphia: Lippincott. Lon- 
don: Triibner.)—If we may judge of the merits of a tale of manners 
when the manners are not our own, we should praise this little book. 
The plot is of a kind which seems to have been coming into favour of 
late with the novel-writers. A younger sister growing up to console the 
noble-hearted lover for the faithlessness or blindness of the elder. Some 
of the scenes are particularly well drawn, notably that in which the 
frivolous mother is roused by the death of her child. 


Those who study the higher logic at Oxford or elsewhere will find in 
Mr. Magrath’s Selections from the Organon of Aristotle (Rivingtons) a 
complement, supplement, or substitute, as the case may be, for Tren- 
delenburg’s well-known manual, E/ementa Logices Aristotelee, 








Marriage, 
WepMORE—CLAPHAM—On Jan. 12, at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, by the Rev. S. Hadden 
Parkes, Vicar, Frederick Wedmore, of Hampstead, son of Thomas Wedmore, 
Exq., of Druid’s Stoke, near Bristol, to Patty, daughter of J. Peele Clapham, Esq., 





of Burley Lodge, St. Leonards. 











RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, | 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 


office of the Company, 
Broad atreet, London, 


OLONIAL INVESTME 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 

Palmerston buildings, Old 
By order, 
R, A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for tixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 


street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


NTS. 





of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt | » 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effect- | » 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 


“SHER 


No 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry... 

3.—Sound Dinner Sherry. 
5.—Fine Dessert Sherry 

T. O. LAZENBY. 

90, 92 Wigmore street, 





R I E 8S. DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

(Dry or rich)...... 248. |y INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
vseeee(Drry or rich) 8. This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
oveees (Dry or rich)...... 488. | Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 


and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 


London, W. 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 





fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle street, London, 1869. 


R TIF ICIAL ‘ADAM AN T EAN 

TEETH. —Mr. F. ESKELL, Dentist, of 25 
Hanover square, has invented the method of fixing 
teeth by atmospheric pressure, that to remove would be | £ 
impossible except at the will of the wearer. Fixed | throat. 
without the slightest pain or removal of stumps. A set 
of teeth £5; single tooth,5s; Mr. F. Eskell’s new 
works on the teeth: “Scientific and Painless Dentis- 
try,” being a popular exposition of the dentistry of the 


Price 37s 6d per box. 


STRINGENT 


In bottles, 2s. 








M ANILA CIGAKS.—MESSRS. 
p . VENNING and CO., 

have just received a Consignment of No. 
Cigars in excellent condition, in boxes of 500 each. 
Sample boxes of 100, 8s,—Orders 
to be accompanied by a remittance. 


LOZENGES of the 
RED GUM of AUSTRALIA, 


P. and P. W. SQUIRE. 
Chemists in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales. 
277 OXFORD STREET, Londen. 








Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisky. ‘* 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH Ww HISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co., 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, Loudon, W. oO 


H EDGES and B ;UTLE R, 


of 17 East India Chambers, 
5 Manila 


For relaxed 





155 Regent 





present age, sent post free 12 stamps; also “ The New TN D I GES T I ¢ O _ = E street, London; and 30 King's road, Brighton. 
System of Dentistry,” eighth edition, 6 stamps. Con- x 68 +%-——~ | Importers and Bottlers of the Pure wines of France, 
sultations free. “ Berkeley, September 3, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I | Germany, Spain, and Portugal, from the lowest price 


MRS. S. - ALLE 
WORLD'S 

I = RESTORER or DRESSING 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 


ree 
N’S Camomile Pills. 
eruciating pain from 





IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 


feel it a duty I owe to you to express my gratitude for 
the great benefit I have derived from taking Norton's 
Fora length of time I suffered ex- 
indigestion and wind 
stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without 
deriving any benefit at all, but after taking two bottles 
of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my usual 
youthful colour and beauty. | state of health. Please give this publicity, for the bene- 
fit of those who may thus be afflicted. —I am, gentle- 

| men. yours truly, Henry Allpass —To the Propriet tors of 
| NORTON’ S CAMOMILE PILLS.” 


commensurate with soundness, to the most récherché 
descriptions and esteemed vintages. Price lists of all 
Wines and Liqueurs on applic: ation. Originally estab- 


in the | jished A.D. 1667. 





Claret...at 14s, 18s, 20s, 24s, 30s, 36s, to 84s per doz. 
Sherry ... 24s 3, 36s, 42s, 45s, to 60s ,, ., 
Champagne 3s, 42s, 48s, GUs, 66s, to 78s 


“| A ANDALUZA”— 
Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 


Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 





BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. | 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. | 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


XYGENATED WATER for 

INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 

try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 

| to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the | &.C. 

| pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 


duty-paid price list of thirty-live different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
EC 


Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 253 and 543 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW WORKS. | 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. CL. price 6s. CONTENTS. 

. The IRISH LAND QUESTION. 

LORD LYTTON’S HORACE. 

REVISION of the ENGLISH BIBLE. 

. The FREE CHURCH of SCOTLAND. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION—The Union v. The League. 
. ECUMENICAL COUNCILS. 

. Mr. TENNYSONS NEW POEMS. 

8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


*,* Prepaid Subcription for the Year, One Guinea, including postage. 
THE AUTHOR OF “ THE STUDENT'S MANUAL.” 
TATOT aa ~ . 
[HE SUNSET LAND;; or, the Great Pacific 
Slope. By Jonn Topp, D.D., Author of “* The Student's Manual,” &e, Feap. 
8yo, 5s, cloth, 


$9 8 pe 


NOE 


Dr. RULE. 


(COUNCILS, ANCIENT and MODERN: from 


the Apostolical Council of Jerusalem to the (Ecumenical Council of Nicwa, 
and to the last Papal Council in the Vatican. By WILLIAM HArRIs RULE, D.D., 
Author of * The History of the Inquisition.” 1S8mo, 1s 6d, cloth. 


CLAUDE REIGNIER CONDER, 


: 10 
prctori AL SCENES from the PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS. Drawn by CLAUDE REIGNIER CONDER. Chromo-lithographed 
by Vincent Brooks, Day and Son. In imperial 4to, handsomely bound, price 
15s, gilt edges. 
“A yolume of very striking views, full of power, fancy, and invention.”—Daily 


News. 
“It is not too high praise to say that he has done better than Gustave Doré would 
have done in the treatment of some parts of his subjects."—J//ustrated London News. 


DEAN ALFORD. 


THE STATE of the BLESSED DEAD. 
Advent Sermons, by the Very Rey. HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canter- 
bury. Square 16émo, 1s 6d, cloth. 


JOHN C. SYMONS. 


of the REV. DANIEL JAMES 


L DRAPER, Representative of the Australasian Conference, who was lost in 
the “London,” January 11, 1866. With Historical Notices of Wesleyan 
Methodism in Australia, and Chapters on the Aborigines, and Education in 
Victoria. By Rey. Joun C. SYMONS, of the Australasian Conference. Crown 
8yo, 53, cloth, with Portrait. 


E. PAXTON HOOD. 


(THE WORLD of ANECDOTE: an Accumula- 


tion of Facts, Incidents, and Illustrations, Historical and Biographical, from 
Books and Times, Recent and Remote. By Epwin Paxton Hoop, Author of 
“Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets,” &c. In 1 volume, large crown 8vo, 103 61, 
cloth, 700 pp. 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 

Ways and Means of Doing Good—Romantic Transformations of Human Life— 
Great Events from Trifles—Dogs, and the Animal World—Crime and Cruelty— 
Science and some of its Votaries—I!lustrations of Adventure—Ghosts, Dreams, and 
the Supernatural—Anecdotes of Life and Character—Humour and the Humorous 
Side of Life—Things Clerical and Pulpit Celebrities—Cooks and Cookery—Varieties 
of Womanhood—instances of Human Folly—Lawyers and some of their Words 
and Ways—Death and Dying; the Breaking of the Golden Bowl. 


Dr. FISH. 


MASTERPITECES of PULPIT ELOQUENCE, 


Ancient and Modern; with Historical Sketches of Preaching in the different 
Countries represented, and Biographical and Critical Notices of the several 
Preachers and their Discourses. By Henry C. Fisn, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 
21s, cloth. 

FroM THE PreFACE.—“ The design of the work may be stated in a few words- 
It is, first, to render available to the lover of sacred things the great masterpieces 
of pulpit eloquence, and the best discourses of all countries and times—hitherto 
either locked up in foreign languages, or procured with much difficultyand expense. 
Secondly, to furnish a history of preaching in all parts of the world where the 
Christian religion has prevailed, from its introduction into each respective country 
down to the present time, with a view of the pulpit as it now stands. Thirdly, to 
bring again upon the stage the great and good of other days; keeping alive and 
promoting their acquaintance, and allowing them to speak to the living ;—which is 
done by giving sketches of their lives, and by reproducing their choicest discourses.” 


PROFESSOR HAGENBACH. 


THE HISTORY of the CHURCH in the 
EIGHTEENTH and NINETEENTH CENTURIES. By K. R. HAGENBACH, 
D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Basle. Translated by 

John F. Hurst, D.D. In 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, cloth. 


E. DE. PRESSENSE. 


THE EARLY YEARS of CHRISTIANITY. 
By E. 


DE PresseNsE, D.D. A Sequel to “ Jesus Christ: His Times, Life, 
and Work.” In 8yo, 12s, cloth. 

“To a writer of Pressensé's powers it was comparatively easy to give a graphic 
narrative of those portions of the history which bear upon the lives of the Apostles. 
To throw a popular charm around such themes as the various types of doctrine in 
the Apostolic Church, the origin of the New Testament Scriptures, and all the 
questions which modern criticism has raised regarding their age and character, was 
evidently a more difficult undertaking. It is here, however, that his success has 
been most complete. The lofty and animated eloquence which he has always at 
command, and a certain happy faculty of finding, even in doctrinal discussions, 
some picturesque trait, some feature with life and colour, have enabled him to over- 
come the difficulties which stand in the way of a popular history of the Christian 
life and literature of the first century.”—Contemporary Review. 


WORKS by the SAME AUTHOR. 


JESUS CHRIST: His Times, Life, and Work. 


Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s, cloth. 


THE MYSTERY of SUFFERING, and other 


Discourses. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 





NEW WORKS. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. CCLXVILI. 
JANUARY, 1870. 8vo, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
Mr. FROUDE'’S HISTORY of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
GEOLOGICAL THEORY in BRITAIN. 
MEMOIRS of GENERAL VON BRANDT. 
Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY on COLONIAL POLICY. 
JOHN CALVIN in CHURCH and STATE. 
LONDON TOPOGRAPHY and STREET NOMENCLATURE. 
VEITCH’S MEMOIR of Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON. 
The PRE-CHRISTIAN CROSS. 
The LAND QUESTION in IRELAND. 


MS gt ego no 


2 @ 


ELECTIONS from SPEECHES of EARL 
RUSSELL, 1817 to 1841; and from DESPATCHES, 1859 to 1865, With 
Introductions. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


VARIETIES of VICE-REGAL LIFE. By 


Major-General Sir WILLIAM DENISON, K.C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


HAPTERS and SPEECHES on the IRISH 


LAND QUESTION. ByJoun Stuart MILL, Crown Syvo, 2s 6d. 


THE EVIDENCE for the PAPACY, as derived 
from the Holy Scriptures and from Primitive Antiquity; with an Introductory 
Epistle. By the Hon, COLIN LINDSAY, 5vo, 12s 6d. 


A FEW SPECIMENS of SCIENTIFIC 
HISTORY from “JANUS.” By EpWARD STEPHEN Keoon, Priest of the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri. 8vo, Is. 


PILGRIMAGES in the PYRENEES and 


LANDES: their Sanctuaries and Shrines. By Denys SuyNe LAWLOR. 
Post 8vo, with Plate, 15s. [Vert week. 
* Vado in terram visionis."—GEN. xxii. 2. 


LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, 


including all his occasional Works. Collected and Edited by J. SreppiNe, 
Trin. Coll. Cantab. Vol. V. 8vo, 12s. 


PPARADAY as a DISCOVERER. By Joun 
TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. New and Cheaper Edition, with Two Portraits. 
Feap., 8yo, 3s 6d. 


A QUEEN’S DEATH, and other POEMS. By 


GEORGE SMITH, Feap. 8vo. 


THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. 


Prorie’s Epition, including the Author's Autobiographical Prefaces, 
Notes, and other last Copyright Additions. Square crown Svo, large type, 
Portrait and Vignettes, 108 6d. 


TALes and STORIES from HISTORY. By 
o——- - accra New and Cheaper Edition, with 27 Woodcuts. Feap. 


FAMILIES of SPEECH: Four Lectures 


delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in March, 1869. By the 
Rey. F. W. Farrak, M.A.,F.R.S. Post 8vo, with 2 Maps, 5s 6d. 


ARTISTIC COOKERY: a Practical System 


suited for the use of the Nobility and Gentry, and for Public Entertain- 
By Ursain Dvupois, Chef de Cuisine of their Majesties the King 


ments. 
(Vert week. 


and Queen of Prussia. 4to, with 80 Plates, 42s. 


KL ERL'S PRACTICAL TREATISE on 


METALLURGY, adapted, &c., by W. Crookes, F.R.S., and E. Ronnie, 
Ph.D. Vol. If. (completion), STEEL and FUEL, with 145 Woodcuts. 


8vo, 31s 6d. 


REFERENCE-BOOK of MODERN 


ve \ GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Public Schools and Civil-Service Candidates. 
By ALEX. C. EWALD, F.S.A. Crown 8y0, 5s. 


SPIRITUAL EXERCISES of S. IGNATIUS of 
| thn vm pA age ae the Use of the Book. Edited by the Rey. OrBY 


THe SIX SISTERS of the VALLEYS: an 
Historical Tale. By the Rey. W. BramLeEY-Moore, M.A. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


NEW & CHEAPER EDITIONS of ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE'’S TWO NOVELS:— 
The WARDEN. Price 1s 6d 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. Price 2s, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


PREPARED 


CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by the sale, cheap .qualities bearing a 


name are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S. 


Is 





5 GENUINE. 


SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


false 





B ENSON’S 
_ 
\ 7 ATCHES 


| Gold, 
; 
\ 


| ARE 


COMBINE ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 

£10 10s, 21, . 
Silver, £5 5s, £8 8s, £10 10s, £15 15s, £21, £30. 

THE MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE. 

See the Illustrated Pamphlet, post free, Two Stamps. 

The most recherché assortment of Clocks in London, 


£15 15s, £21, £30, £35, £45; 


LUDGATE HILL AND OLD BOND STREET. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 
T H. Cc OL £ 
_e 156, STRAND, 156. 


Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Struw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate, 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 

LON DON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show- Rooms, 
Broad street,—Established 1807. 


4 RAGRANT SOA P.— 
FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J, C, and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 


, IELD'S PURE ‘“SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 
See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 














| OGS.—* Stonehenge,” in his celebrated 
work on the Dog, says, “ Worms are a fertile 
source of disease in the dog, destroying every year more 
puppies than distemper itself.” While the Fie/d says, 
concerning distemper, “All treatment, to be succes 
ful, must be prefaced by the expulsion of worms.” 
NALDIRE'S POWDERS remove these pests within one 
hour, at the same time giving tone to the stomach, and 
producing first-rate condition in Dogs, Sold by all 
Chemists, and by 
BARCLAY and SONS, 95 Farringdon street, London. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especialiy adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond | 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


NDIGESTION.—The Medical Profes- 
sion adopt MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEP- 

SLNE as the True Remedy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes 
from 2s by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, and the Manu- 
facturers, THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 South- 








Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London 


BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 
per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 
and 6s 6d per 1.00), 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, Is per Loo. 

STRAW PAPER.—I!mproved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream, 

PLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW V LUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s ; 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1541.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


JODRIGUES.—MONOGRAMS, 
& ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 
RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters 


3s 6d, 4s 


6d, 5s 6d, 








NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 


Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 
STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 
A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 
BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion, 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
Statio.ier, Heraldic Designer, and Engraver to the 

Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


and BLACKWELL'S 
PREPARED SOUPS, 
In pint and quart tius, ready for immediate use. 
Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Jullienne, Real Turtle, Mulliga- 
tawny, Hare, &c., ke. Retail of all Grocers and Italian 
Warehousemen; Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to Her 
Majesty, Soho square, London. 


YA U CkK.—L EKA 
The 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce, 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUUE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


(\ROSSE 





and PERRINS. 
“ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
” Improves the 


and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 


bottles and labels. 


and 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 


3s, 4s, 53, and 6s 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT Ta 
WORLD. 


‘YY OODTAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 
No, 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, Oxford 
street, W. 


JILLIARDS.—The LARGEST BREAK 
) on RECORD was made at the grand mated 
berween W. Cook, jun., and J. Roberts, jun., at the 
le Hotel, Nottingham, on Tuesday, Dec. 23, 1869, 

Cook made the unprecedented break of 39 
Voltingham and Midland Counties Daily Expresa 


The Billiant 











Vile 
Dec. 29, 1869; Sporting Life of Jan. 1, 1870. 
Table was supplied by THURSTON and Co., Mam- 


facturers to Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H, the 
Pri of Wales, and was pronounced by both player 
to be perfect. 

THURSTON and Co., 14 Catherine street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Established 1814, 

X= LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

‘de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 13 Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 


| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
J The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are pat- 
ticulurly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * L/izabeth Lazenby.” 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided,s 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re 


quisite re 








sting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
worn during sleep, A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, Is. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; post ige, 1s 8d 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 





NEW PATENT. . = 
PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRADSS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
43 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and L6s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, Londos. 
N CONSUMPTION, WASTING, IM- 
PERFECT DIGESTION, and ASSIMILATION, 
SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies ye 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea when taking it, while they alse 
efficiently supply the place of the oil when the stomaca 
cannot tolerate it. These facts are now attested by the 
published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
from which accompany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond street, Londes, 
and all Chemists —NoTe.—Sayory and Moore's name 








ampton row, Russell square, London. 


sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


and trade mark on each bottle, 





STEWARD’S MAGIC LANTERNS, from 7s 6d to £380. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE gratis, post-free.—406 and 66 STRAND, aud 54 CORNHILL. 
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COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR..: “isi ceery eee 





Ee cgi ED . 7 ry r 
NSTRUCTION in NATURAL! 
[’screxce for WOMEN. — The COURSE of ! 
LECTURES. by Professors Huxley, Guthrie, and 
pliver, Will be resumed on TUESDAY, Jan. 18, at the 
S0UTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, at 11 am. and 
pene on each succeeding Friday and Tuesday. 
Tekets for the remaining Lectures, of about twenty- 
} £1 10s; Governesses and Pupils, 15s. Single 
ircyures, 28 6d. The Hon, snd Rev. F. BYNG, 
Treasurer, South Kensington Museum, where tickets 


may be had. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

A Series of SIX LECTURES, on Literary, 

Scientific, and Artistic Subjects, will be delivered at 

this College as under, each Leciure beginning at 
8,30 p.m. 4 ‘ . 

First Lecture, Tuesday, January 18th, by Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter, F.R.S. Subject: “ The Physical Conditions 
of the Deep Sea in their Relation to Animal Life, 

The subsequent Lectures will be delivered on the 
second Tuesday of each month. 

Second Lecture, February 8th, by Professor Henry 
Morley. Subject: “ The Allegory of the ‘ Faerie 
Queen.’ ” : x : 

Third Lecture, March 8th, by Sir Edward S. Creasy. 
Subject: Poetry.” 

Fourth Lecture, April 12th, by Professor G, C. Foster, 
FRS. Subject: * The Mutual Convertibility of Me- 
chanical and Electrical Energy.” 

Fifth Lecture, May 10th, by E. J. Poynter, Esq., 
ARA. Subject: “ Realism and Beauty.” 

Sixth Lecture, June 14, by Professor C. Cassal. Sub- 
ject: “French Literature and Liberty.” (This Lecture 
will be delivered in French.) 

Tickets, which are transferable, and will admit either 
ladies or gentlemen, may be obtained at the office of 
the College. Price, for the course of Six Lectures, 
10s 6d; for a single Lecture, 2s 6d. 

The proceeds will be paid over to the fund now being 
raised for erecting the south wing ef the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


YUNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY, to 
\) provide for the delivery on Sundays in the Metro- 
polis, and to encourage the delivery elsewhere, of 
Lectures on Science—physical, intellectual, and moral, 
—History, Literature, and Art; especially in their 
bearing upon the improvement and social well-being of 





kind. 

A Series of THIRTEEN LECTURES will be given 
at ST. GEORGE'S HALL, Langham place, commenc- 
ing SUNDAY, the 16th of JANUARY, 1870, at half- 
past 4 o'clock precisely. 

January 16 and 23.—W. B. CARPENTER, Esq., M_D., 
F.RS,, F.L.S.: “The Deep Sea; its Physical Condi- 
tions and its Anima! Life.” To be followed by 

January 30 and February 6.—J. B. ATKINSON, Esq. 
(Two Lectures), on “ Raphael and Michael Angelo.” 

February 13.—T. SPENCER CoBBOLD, Esq., F.R.S., on 
“Fossils and their Teaching.” 

February 20.—R. H. Horne, Esq. (Author of 
“Orion,” &c.), on “Old English Mystery, Miracle, 
and Morality Plays.” 

February 27 and March 6.—J. M. Apes, Eeq., M.A., 
Oxon., on * The Fine Arts in their Relation to Natural 
Beauty and Moral aud Intellectual Perfection.” 

Lectures are also promised by Professor HUXLEY, 
LL.D., F.R.S.; NORMAN Lockyer, Esq., F.R.S.; W. B. 
Esq., LL.D.; A. H. GREEN, Esq., M.A., 
F.G.S.; Rev. Professor Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., Oxon. ; 
Rev. ALLEN D. GRAHAM, MLA., Oxon.; Hon. AUBERON 
Herpert, M.A., Oxon. 

Members’ tickets for the current year, admitting the 
bearer to reserved seats at all Lectures, are ready. 
Annual subscription, £1. 

Tickets for this series of thirteen lectures, price 
10s 6d, admitting to reserved seats; for other por- 
tions of the Hall, price 5s; to be had (ou remittance 
by cheque or post-office order) of the honorary 
treasurer, Wm. Henry Domville, Esq., 15 Gloucester 
crescent, Hyde park, London, W.: or the honorary 
secretary, John Shortt, Esq., 4 Garden court, Temple, 
E.C.; also at the Hall every day, except Sundays, 
between ten and six o'clock, and on the days of 
lecture after four o'clock; at Messrs. Tritbner and 
Co’s., 60 Paternoster row, E.C.: and at Kenny's Printing 
Office, 25 Camden road, N.W. 

Payment at the door, Is (reserved seats); 6d and 3d. 





SG eUASTIC.—Peincipals of Schools 
kJ should seethe EUROPEAN MAIL, the great Anglo- 
Colonial Newspaper. Eight specia! and separate editious 
for the various parts of the world, including Australia, 
Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Canadian Dominion, Cape of 
Good Hope, Ceylon, China, Demerara, India, Natal, 
New Zealand, United States, West Indies, &e.—Speci- 
men Paper forwarded free by post on application to the 
Office of the EUROPEAN MAIL, Colonial Buildings, 
444 Cannon strect, London. 


R. LOCOCK’S WAFERS for 
y COUGHS, COLDS, and HOARSENESS.—Letter 
received from the Rev. G. Warne, 36 Springfield Place, 
8:— Whenever in times of hoarseness, arising 
from cold or excess of public speaking, I have taken 
Dr. Locock’s WAFERS, I have invariably found relief.’ 
- LOCOCK’s WAFERS give instant relief to asthma, 
consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath 
and lungs. To singers and public speakers they are 
juvaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice, and 
ve a pleasant taste. Price Is 14d per box. Sold 
by all Chemists. 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS clear from the 

_ bodyali hurtful impurities. The mild, pleasant 

action and powerful curative properties of this pure 

herbal medicine recommend it as the most useful 

remedy for the restoration of souad bodily health and 
mental vigour. 





MAPPIN 


AND WEBB’S 


CELEBRATED ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY. 











King’s, Thread 





























TABLE KNIVES. _ S Carvers, | SPOONS and ForKs. | Fiddle ii’ ¢ Beaded 
Best steel secured to Lyory Handles. 7 ee tag om | Pattern. Patterns. 
: —|—— | Tea Spoons per doz 110s)138)16s) 24s a0s 
Bal ivory, octagon handles, at per doz 17s | 15 63 04d | Dessert ° - 21s 278 38s) 40s 54a 
. ivory, square, full size Pe 208/158 7s vd | Table....., ; 278 348 48s 54s 703 
better, round ” 253) 18s 98 Od | Dessert Forks » {218/275 383) 40s dAs 
round handles, strong ‘ 30s) 22s) ls 6d yn ° \27s 36s 48s 54s 70s 


FRUIT KNIVES & FORKS, per doz., £2 10s, £3, to £5, | TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, 


LUNCHEON or BREAKFAST CRUEL FRAMES, 
5s, 20s, 25s, 35s, 40s. 

BUTTER DISHES, 12s, 15s, 20s, 25s, 39s, 

ELECTRO-SILVER FISH-EATING KNIVES, Ivory 
Handles, Plain & Chased Blades, per doz., 40s to 100s, 

FISH CARVERS, per pair, iu case, 14s, 20s, 25s, to GOs. 








53, £6 1038, to £17 
CAKE BASKETS, 21s, 30s, 35s, 45s, 55s, 66s 
CRUET FRAMES, six bottles, 22s 48s, 60s, 80s, 
The NEW WINE-BISCUIT BOXES keep the Biscuits 
always fresh. 
Electro-Silver and Glass Bodies, Engraved, Chased, ox 
Plain, 21s, £1 10s} £1 13s, £2, £2 ds. 





Illustrated Catalogues post free, 


London Manufactory—Winsley street, Oxf 


rd street, 


Shefiield Manufactory—Royal Cutlery Works 


71 and 72 CORNHILL; and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Miss LOUISA DREWRY’'S 
1 COURSES of HISTORY, ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, and LITERATURE, and ENGLISH READ 
ING and COMPOSITION will recommence on 
Monday, January 24. Miss Drewry has time for one or 
two Private Pupils. 143 (late 15) King Heury’s road, 
Upper Avenue road, N.W. 


I AMLET.—ST. GEORGE'S HALL, 


Langham place, Regent's street.—This Hall will 


be OPENED on the 4th of FEBRUARY. f 1 SERIES 
of READINGS to be given by Mr. J. M. BELLEW, on 


the evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, Pridays. and 
on the Saturday afternoons. Mr, Bellew's Reading 
will commence with a selection of the most importa: 







scenes from Shakespear + ae 
has been determined to give ‘ rze's 
Hall heightened attractions by the introduction of 
scenery, and by making use of all the artistic appliances 





of which the stage admits, in order to illustrate the 
language and realize to the audience the concept f 
Shakespeare, the various characters will be presented 
by a succession of tableaux. Full particulars will he 
given in future announcements, —G, REEVES SMITH, 
Manager, St. George’s Hall. 





; ] aatvaieeD and = COMBINED 


NTERTAINMENTS for the CHRISTMAS 





HOLIDAY-SEEKERS.—Professor Pepper on a Shock 
ing Jar — The Neurocrypt, or Woman of Nerve, a 
beautifully modelled Automaton—Christmas and its 
Customs, Mr. Wardroper’s Musical and Pictorial 
Entertainment; Illustrations, Christmas Fare and 


Jovial Old Father Christmas. The Yule Log. The | 


Church Decorated. The Squire’s Seat. The Christmas 
Carols—The Mysteries of Udolpho: The Ghost 
I}jusion perfected: three emanating from one: Ghosts 
innumerable! — The ROYAL POLYTECHNIC'S 
change for Is. 


GABRIEL'S 
AELEBRATED PREPARATIONS, 
J for cleansing, beautifying, and preserving the 


tecth. Sold by all chemists and perfamers, with 
directions for personal use 





and by the manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 
64 Ludgate hill, Loudon, Established 1515. 





GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, for 
cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting a 
natural redness to the gums. Price Is 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL TOOTH 
pared from a recipe as used by her M 
and preserves the teeth, and imparts « delicious 
fragrance to the breath, Price ls 6d per box. 

GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
sound and useful,and prevents toothache. Is 6d per box. 


POWDER Pre 
y. W 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, for 
preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white anc 
as firm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay. 5s per box. 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. An 
Essence unparalleled for its efficacy in all cases of 
tic, neuralgia, and toothache. Forms a most acree 
able and refreshing mouth-wash, which pertumes the 
mouth and sweetens the breath, and is must invaluable 
to smokers, Price 5s per bottle 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Strong and 
; Hearty.—Every man, whatever his circum- 
stances, station, or occupation, aims at attaining 
health at any price; though unfortunately many are 
too careless, or too confident in the strength of their 
constitution to bestow a thought on this all-important 
subject till sickness fairly sets in. Uolloway's Pills 
now stand so very high in public estimation for 
purifying the blood, and promoting the appetite and 
digestion, that it is unnecessary to du more than name 
them as the finest and safest means of retaining or 
regaining robust health, and correspouding strength 
They aci as purifiers, tonics, correctives, and aperients, 
and they exercise over every organ the most whole 
some intluence. 

















most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 

n the world, all warranted, is on sale at prices that are 
reinunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 
Crvrs. 

|Table.) Dsert. sper pr 


.) UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 
J} 





Ivory Handles.—Per doz. 














} 

| 
34-ineh ivory handles 1/13 .[10 6S. 
St-inch the ivory balance | is .j/4 .| & D 
t-inch ivory balance handles ......) 21) .| 16 5 9 
4-inech fine ivory handles ., 283 ./ 21 8 6 
f-inch finest Af i 3 .| 27 .| 12 
Ditto, with silver ferules .| 42 a. 13 6 
Ditto, with silvered blades -+| +6 33.) 1 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ......1 23 ./ 19 .| 7 6 


W ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with lists of prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street; 1, 
1A, 2,3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 








; and | Newman yard, 





With the present Railway Facilities the cost of 
delivering goods to the most distant parts of the 
United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
will always, when desired, undertake delivery at @ 
small fixed rate, 

] EFORE EFFECTING LIFE 

ASSURANCES Applicants should be careful to 
obtain reliable evidence regarding the SOLVENCY and 
PROFITABLE CHARACTER of the Business. Such evi 
dence consists of — 

1. A Balance-Sheet of Assets and Liabilities 

2. An Abstract of the Valuation of the Policies. 

3. A Table of Bonuses to Policies of all durations. 
4. A Table of Values payable on Lapsed Policies of 
all durations, 
ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY 
as these documents are to enable the public to see dis- 
tinetly how any office really stands, and what benefits 
it will probably yield. it is believed that the SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY is 
the only institution which publishes them. These 
documents may be obtained free of charge on applica- 
tion. SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
Head Office, 9 St. Andrew square, Edinburgh, 
London Office—28 Cornhill. 
Honorary Boarp or Directors, 
George Young, Esq.. Mark lane. 
Charles Edward Pollock, Esq., Q.C. 
John Murray, Esq.. publisher, Albemarle street. 
Samuel Laing, Esq., Chairman London and Brighton 

Railway 
James Anderson. Esq., Q.C., Lincoln's Inn. 

The Rev. Alfred Povah, M.A. St. Olave’s Rectory, 

Hart street. 

Joseph J. 
and Co.) 
Captain William Pigott, Trinity House. 
Michael Wills, Esq., Lloyd's 
William George Anderson, Esq., Somerset House. 
Chief Agent, Hugh M'Kean, 28 Cornhill. 
West End, Andrew Thomson, 4% Pall Mall. 

THE LAST DAY of GRACE for receiving Proposals 

to participate in the Profits of 1869 is 31st January, 1870 


ALF A MILLION 
has been paid by the 
RALLWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
As Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving. Walking, Hunting, &c.). 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 53 insures £1,009 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Cora 
hill, and 10 Regeut street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 























A BUCKLE THAT LOCKS.—Every Portmanteau and Luggage Strap 
should be provided with the PATENT LOCK BUCKLE. What it buckles up, it locks up. Before you buy a Portmanteau 
or Luggage Strap, ask to see the LOCK BUCKLE. 


BURFORD, 22 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Welch, Esq., (Messrs. Welch, Margetson, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
MEMOIRS of Sir GEORGE SINCLAIR, Bart., of 


Ulbster. By JAMES GRANT, Author of “The Great Metropolis,” ‘‘ The Religious 
Tendencies of the Times,” &c. 8vo, with Steel Portrait. (Ready this day. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an Exploration 


of the Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs, PETHERICK. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, 25s. 


The ENCHANTED TOASTING-FORK; a Fairy 
Tale. By the Author of ‘Out of the Meshes.” Profusely Illustrated and hand- 
somely bound, 5s. 


The ROSE of JERICHO. Translated from the 


French. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 2s 6d. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BENEATH the WHEELS. A Novel. By the 


Author of “Olive Varcoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” “ Patience Caerhydon,” &c. 
3 vols. [This day. 


STRONG HANDS and STEADFAST HEARTS. 
A Novel. By the Countess VON BOTHMER. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The LILY and the ROSE. A Story of the Untruth 


of a True Heart. By GABRIEL H. HARWwoOD. 3 vols 


WEE WIFIE. A Novel. By Rosa Novucuerre Carey, 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” 2 vols. 


VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Cecit Garirrira, 


Author of “ Victory Deane,” “ Maud Mainwaring,” &c. 3 vols. 


DAISIE’S DREAM. By the Author of “ Recom- 


mended to Mercy.” 3 vols. (Second Edition. 
A Novel. 


PHCBE’S MOTHER. By Louisa ANNE 


MEREDITH, Author of * My Bush Friends in Tasmania,” &c. In 2 vols. 


HEATHFIELD HALL; or, Prefatory Life. A 


Youthful Reminiscence. By HANs SCHREIBER, Author of “ Nicknames at the 


Playingfleld College,” &c. 1 vol. 
The BARONET’S SUNBEAM. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Just ready. 


WHEELEY. In 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 








A New Edition, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 
HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 
ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-work. 
By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. The Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
*,* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of Souet with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the 
arrival of ERASMUS, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





JOHNSON’'S DICTIONARY by Dr. R. G. LATHAM. 


Now complete in 4 vols. 4to, price £7, cloth ; to be had in Two Sections, Vols. I. and 
IL., price 70s, Vols, III. and IV., price 70s. 
By R. 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

G. LATHAM, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., &., late Fellow of King's College, Cam- 
bridge; Author of *‘ The English Language,” &c. Founded on that of Dr. SAMUEL 
JOHNSON, as edited by the Rey. H. J. Topp, M.A. 
and Additions. 

“ The special excellence of the present 
over all previous editions will be found 
> the etymological department."—John 

all, 


With numerous Emendations 


eous, and the additions in every depart- 
ment are so numerous and extensive, 
that it may be regarded virtually as a 
new book........ Dr. Latham’s Dictionary 
deserves to be studied by every one in- 
terested in the language; as a book of 
reference it is admirably fitted for gene- 
ral usefulness."—Zdinburgh Review, 


“Though nominally based on John- 
80n's dictionary, so much of the original 
text is discarded as imperfect or erron- 


London: LONGMANS and Co., and the other PRopRiEgTors, 


ONOGRAMS. — The STATIONERY COMPANY'S 

CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STA- 

TIONERY, post free.—British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, and 12 
Garrick street, Covent Garden, London. 





KEITH, PROWSE, AND (9, 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


RESENTS for CHRISTMAS and the NEW Yap 
Every variety of MUSICAL GIFTS, including Albums, Batons, &¢, ands, 
following instruments :— — 


A LEXANDRE’S GOLD PRIZE MEDAL HARMONIDy 
Ps may be seen in all varieties, for Church, Drawing-room, and Cottage jr. 
5 to 100 Guineas, new and second-hand, at the City Agency. Folding Harmonie 
8, 12, 14, and 18 guineas. . 


PPHE ORGAN ACCORDION has two rows of vibrators, Orgry 

keyboard, three octaves, and is as easily played as the accordion, Aw 
pianist can perform upon it without study. Price Four and Five Guineas, Bog 
of airs, 2s 8d. 


USICAL BOXES by NICOLE FRERES. — Kern 
1 PROWSE, and CO., direct importers, offer parties seeking really fing we 
tuned INSTRUMENTS a selection of more than 200 boxes, with all the racggg, 
introduced improvements, from Four Guineas. The new boxes, with ACCOM panimes, 
of flutes, bells, and drum, should be heard to be appreciated, as the OXPressive effen, 
upon the ear are exceedingly novel and beautiful. Album boxes, at KEITH ay 
CO.'s, 48 Cheapside. 


ONCERTINAS, GUITARS, ZITTARS, and FLUTINY 
for INDIA, from Two Guineas upwards. BARREL PIANOFORTES, ply. 
ing a variety of dance music, &c., from 14 Guineas. 


LUTES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old fingering), fy 
beanty and volume of tone unsurpassed, 3} Guineas and 7 Guineas, Aly 
Rudall and Co.'s Prize Medal Flutes, new and second-hand. A great variety 
second-hand Flutes of all flugerings. Just published, Third Edition, “ Hints y 
Flute Players,” price 6d, at KEITH and CO.'s, 48 Cheapside. 


~ECOND-HAND HARPS, TWO GRECIAN, equal to ney 
® 35 and 40 Guineas; Self-Acting Barrel Pianoforte, £30; Pianofortes, five by 
Broadwood and Collard, 14 to 40 Guineas, at KEITH, PROWSE, and COs’ 4 
Cheapside. 


EW GRAND TRICHORD PIANOFORTES, which hay 

a compass of Seven Octaves, repetition action, and additional Metal Bry. 

ings for extreme climates. The tune is full and rich, and the articulation rapiday 

distinct. They embrace every important advantage secured by Grand Pianoforty 

costing nearly double the prices quoted, and they are guaranteed of the greatex 

durability and excellence. The Boudoir Grand, 7ft. Gin. by 4 ft. 7in., 60 andg 
Guineas ; the Drawing-Room Grand, 8 ft. by 4 ft. 7 in., 80 and 85 Guineas. 


ORNET a PISTONS.—The New MODEL CIRCULAR 

POCKET CORNET, Electroplated (with case complete), £5 5s, is mos 

beautiful in appearance and extremely easy to play. Also the new Long Mods 
Cornet, electroplated, £7 7s, in case complete, Ordinary Models from £2 2s. 


CITY ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY, 48 CHEAPSIDE, 


Now ready, Part I, in 12mo, price 2s, cloth. 


eye ILLUSTRATED by the LEX SCRIPT. 
kK By W. L. RusHTON, of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Corresponding Member 
of the Berlin Society for the Study of Modern Languages. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








In 1 vol. 8vo [1861], price 10s 6d, cloth. 


rMHE POPULAR EDUCATION of FRANCE; with Notice 
of that of Holland and Switzerland. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., LL.D, om 
of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools; a Foreign Assistant-Commissioner to the 
Royal Commission on Popular Education in England. 

“A work of an exactitude truly extraordinary for a book written on a foreign 
country; for the most attentive scrutiny has not enabled me to note more than thre 
or four unimportant mistakes—two of which, indeed, are not mistakes at all, arising 
as they do from legislative changes that have supervened since the author's visit 0 
France."—M. Rapet (French Inspector-General of Primary Instruction) in the 
Museum. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


NE W HALL for the DRAPERS’ COMPANY.—See the 
Bt BUILDER of THIS WEEK for Interior View—Also for Llustrations uf 
Carved Stalls from Germany—Examples for the Workshop—Notes of the Deal= 
Old and New Masters—Burlington Houses—Remarks on Current Topics—Sanitary 
na and Art. 4d, or by post 5d.—1 York street, Covent garden, W.C., andall 
Newsmen. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for [NDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 

LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteans, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
——* and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
London. 














NEW WORK by Dr. CUMMING. 
In a few days, in crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FALL OF BABYLON, 


AS FORESHADOWED IN HISTORY AND IN 
PROPHECY. 


LD HOVE 


some vacancies. Health ar 
cared for by him, and will 
excellent superintendence. 

tage of possessing one of 
Brighton. 
By the Rev. JoHN CUMMING. ~ 


RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. and Christmas. 


HOUSE 
BRIGHTON.—Mr. HUTTON RE-OPENS his 
SCHOOL on Tuesday, February 1. 


Boys are here prepared for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations, held at Midsummer 


SCHOOL, |"NHE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE.—Principal, Dr. L. SCHMITZ, Ph.D. 
| LL.D., F.B.S.E., late Rector of the High School of 
Edinburgh. 

The NEW TERM COMMENCES on TUESDAY, the 
| 18th of January, 1870, when the pupils reassemble & 
| the College. 

Applications for admission should be made without 
delay (a few vacancies only remaining to be filled), 
addressed to the Principal, or to the Secretary of the 


He has, at present, 
id exercise are especially | 
be, as heretofore, under | 
Mr. Hutton has the advan- 
the best playgrounds in 





Second Edition, much enlarged, 68 6d. 
YROTOPLASM; or, Life, Matter, 
Mind. With 8 Coloured Plates, and an entirely 
new Section on Mind. By Dr. LIONELS, BEALE, F.R.S. 
London; JOHN CHURCHILL and Sons. to the Hon. Secretary, Miss 
place, London, N.W. 








i hee COLLEGE for WOMEN, Hitchin. 
7 The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in 

connection with which Scholarships will be awarded 
is to be held in London in June, 1870. 


Further information may be obtained on application 


International Education Society (Ld.), at the College, 
Spring grove, Middlesex. 





| LIFTON COLLEGE.—Head Master, 
the Rev. J. PERCIVAL, M.A. The following 
Scholarships will be open for competition in JUN 


DAVIES, 17 Cunningham | next:— 
1. One or more House Master's Scholarships of £658 





Just published, crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


ROADCHALKE SERMON- 


ESSAYS, on Nature, Mediation, Atonement, 


JROFESSOR SEE 


on ROMAN HISTORY.—A Course of Lectures 


| year, for two years, open to boys under 17 on the 24h 
LEY’S LECTURES | ° June, 1870. ; 

2. One or more House Master's Scholarships of £50 

4 






Absolution, &c., by ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D., for- 
merly Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Author of “ Christianity and Hinduism,” * The Hebrew 
Prophets under the Assyrian Empire,” &c. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. 








Nearly ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, pp. 350, cloth. 


JOLITICAL PROBLEMS for our 
AGEand COUNTRY. By WILLIAM RATHBONE 
GREG. 


London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





on Roman History will bo delivered, by permission, in 
the Lecture Room of the South Kensington Museum, 
commencing 29th of January, 1870, at eleven o'clock, 
and on each of the nine succeeding Saturdays, by J. R. 
SEELEY, Esq., M.A., Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. 

Tickets for the Course, £1 1s each; to teachers and 
professional students, 10s 6d each; two members of 
one family, or three students from one school, 15s each. 
A free ticket will be granted to any Ladies’ School, on 
application to the Treasurer, for the use of the gover- 
ness who accompanies not less than two pupils. 
rickets may be had at the South Kensington Museum ; 


or from the Secretary; or the Lady MONTEAGLE, 17 | 
Onslow Gardens, South Kensington; or from Miss | 





BLUNT, 2 Onslow square, S.W. 





year, for two years, or till election to another Scholar- 
| ship, open to boys under 16, on the 24th of June, 1870. 
| 3. One or more Council Scholarships of £25 a year, 
| for two years, or till election to another Scholarship, 
| open to boys under 15, on the 24th of June, 1870. 

Any one gaining a Scholarship must enter the Colleg® 
| after the summer vacation if not already there. 
| The holders of the House Master's Scholarships must 

board where they are placed by the Head Master. 

| The Council Scholarships can be held by either day 
boys or boarders at the College. 

Further information can be obtained of the Secretary 
| Clifton College, Bristol. 
The NEXT TERM begins FRIDAY, January 21. 
Clifton College, January 8, 1870 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


AND BLACKET’S 
EW WORKS, 


——————————— 


HURST 
N 
Book about the Clergy. By 


16 JEAFFRESON, B.A. Oxon., uthor of “A 
Book about Doctors,” “A Book about Lawyers,” 


fer Majesty's Tower. Vol. 2. 


By W. HEPWORTH Drxon. Dedicated, by express 
permiseion, to the Queen. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 15s. 


Life and Remains of Robert Lee, 
D.D., MINISTER of OLD GREYFRIARS. By R. 
H. Story, Minister of Rosneath. With an Intro- 
ductory Chapter by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 2 vols, 8v0, 
with Portrait. 


francis the First, and other 


HISTORIC STUDIES. By A. BAILLIE COCHRANE, 


2 vols., 218. 
fairy Fancies. By Lizzie Selina 


EDEN. Illustrated by the Marchioness of HAst- 
NGS, 1 vol. 10s 6d, elegantly bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Annals of an Eventful Life. 


Then take the Spring while it is Spring, 
Live warm in Summer while it glows, 
Nor wait till Winter comes as King, 
With crowns of thorns that bear no rose. 


The Duke’s Honour. By Edward 


WILBERFORCE. 
“A decidedly clever novel. The characters are 
drawn with skill and humour."—Athenwum. 


The Unkind Word, and other 


STORIES. By the Author of “ John Halifax.” 2 vols. 


Forgotten by the World. 3 vols. 


“This novel is well written and readable."—Echo, 


A 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s 6d. 


OEMS, DRAMATIC and LYRICAL. 
By Epwarp LepWICcH MITFORD. 

“A volume that is likely to gain for itself many 
readers. As a not unworthy addition to our dramatic 
and lyrical literature it must be heartily welcome.”"— 
Observer. 
“Indicative of power and noticeable for spirit."— 
Mustrated London News. 
“Great refinement of thought and feeling with con- 
siderable power of expression are manifested in these 
s. ‘The Visions of Earth,’ illustrative of what 
Spenser termed ‘mutabilitic,’ will prove, we think, the 
most attractive part of the volume.’"— Weekly Dispatch. 
London: Provost and Co., 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 





8vo, pp. 60, with Map, 3s. 
HE OXUS and the INDUS. By Major 
Evans Beit, Author of “ Retrospects and 
Prospects of Indian Policy,” &c. 
“We heartily commend a suggestion made by Major 
Evans Bell in his recent pamphlet, * The Oxus and the 
Indus,’ by far the ablest brochure recently published on 
the Central Asian question.”—Daily News. 
“We think it well to call attention to an excellent 
pamphlet on the subject by Major Evans Bell, bearing 
the title of ‘The Oxus and the Indus,’ and in which the 
whole matter is exhaustively discussed and handled 
with singular knowledge.”"—Standard. 
“*The Oxus and the Indus’ is an essay by Major 
Evans Bell on our policy in Affghanistan, especially 
since the death of Dost Mahomed in 1863. Major Bell 
writes with an ample knowledge of his subject, and his 
views have the merit of being clearly expressed and 
definite in their aim.”—Morning Star. 
“*The Oxus and the Indus,’ by Major Evans Bell, 
author of ‘ Retrospects and Prospects of Indian Policy,’ 
has, at least. the striking merit of being outspoken and 
decided on a question concerning which there is still 
much infirmity of opinion. The book—or pamphlet 
rather, since it consists of only some sixty pages—is 
well deserving of attention at this moment, when the 
subject of which it treats is every day becoming of 
more urgent political importance.”"—Vai/y Telegraph. 
By the same Author, 
ETROSPECTS and PROSPECTS of 
INDIAN POLICY. 8vo, pp. vi. 344, cloth, 
lds 6d, 
“We apprehend that it is the duty of every Indian 
statesman to read Major Bell's work with careful 
attention.”"—Athenwum, Dec. 25, 1869. 
London : TruBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


In octavo, price 15s. 

APAN : being a Sketch of the Iistory, 
eJ Government, and Officers of the Empire. By 
WALTER DICKSON, 

“Mr. Dickson has written a very valuable book. He 
has supplied much that was wanting to our knowledge 
of Japan, and has given us a mass of really trustworthy 
information which is to be found nowhere else. This 
information he has compiled from the works of native 
historians and European writers, supplemented in a 
great measure by what he himself was able to pick up 
during a long residence in the country. It is astonish- 
ing, if we consider that Japan has been open to us now 
for eleven years, that no such work has previously 
Sppeared....., Whatever the future of the country may 
be, Mr. Dickson's book will ever form a valuable record 
of the history and traditions of one of the most interest- 
Ing peoples of the we rid."—Saturday Review. 











SIR CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, R.A. 
Now ready, Syo, 12s. 
A NEW SERIES OF 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LITERATURE 
OF THE FINE ARTS. 


By Sir C. LOCK EASTLAKE, R.A., late President of the Royal Academy. 
With a MEMOIR of the AUTHOR, and a SELECTION from his LETTERS, by Lady EastLaks. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





THE ‘ROB ROY” 


NOW READY, THE 


ON THE JORDAN. 


With Map and 70 Illustrations, 8yo, 12s, 

FIFTH THOUSAND OF 

MR. MACGREGOR’S CANOE CRUISE ON ANCIENT RIVERS, 
LAKES, AND SEAS IN BIBLE LANDS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘COMETH UP AS A FLOWER.” 
On January 25, in 3 Vols. post Syo. 


RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 


A NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of “COMETH UF AS A FLOWER.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, W. 





RECESS 8S 


On Tuesday, February 1, will be published, in 1 vol. demy Svo. 


ST U DI E &. 


Edited by Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., LL.D. 
Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., 32 Paternoster row. 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


THE ART JOURNAL —1870. 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF THE FINE ARTS, THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS, AND THE ARTS OF DESIGN. 
With beautiful Engravings on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts. 
MONTHLY PARTS, price 23 64; YeARLY VOLUMES, 31s 6d. 
Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers. 


London: VIRTUE and CO., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





THE NEW CHRISTMAS STORY 
HRISTMAS EVE with the SPIRITS ; 
or, the Canon's Wanderings through Ways 
Unknown, with Further Tidings of Scrooge and Tiny 
Tim. Original illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, &c., 
23 6d. At all libraries and booksellers ia town or 
country; or free by post direct from the publishers, 
2s 6d. 
Bui, SrmMons, and Co., Publishers, &c., 9 Wigmore 
street, Cavendish square, W. 
Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo, price 7s. 
AUDE: or, the Anglican Sister of 
N Mercy. Edited by Miss WHaTeLy, Author of 
“The Life of Archbishop Whately.” An authentic 
narrative, with original Letters, giving a detailed 
account of every-day life in an Anglican Sisterhood. 
HAnnison, Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.H. the 


Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall, London. 
P RESENT-DAY PAPERS on 

PROMINENT QUESTIONS in THEOLOGY. 
Edited by the Right Rev. ALEXANDER Ewinc, D.C.L., 
Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 

Now ready. 
I. The ATONEMENT. Il. The EUCHARIST. 
IlL. The RULE of FAITIL 


One Shilling, Monthly. 


This day is published, price 6s. 


STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 

Te. DUBLIN REVIEW. 
New Series. No. XXVII. 

CONTENTS 


1, The THEORY of DENOMINATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. 
. ROME. 





WILLIAM BLAcKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. | and 63 Paternoster row 


Mr. AUBREY de VERE’S IRISH ODEs. 

FATHER FABER’S WORK in the CHURCH. 

MARY QUEEN of SCOTS.—The Casket Papers. 

The LANDLORD and TENANT QUESTION in 
IRELAND. 

INFALLIBILITY and the COUNCIL. 

Notices of Books:—M. Renouf's New Pamphlet on 
Pope Honorius; Mr. Ffoulkes: 
Index and its Proceedings ; " The Month; Adelaide 
Capece Minutolo; Writings of Madame Swetchine, 
&e., &e, 

London: Burns, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman street, 


P NA ee 


The ENGLISH PROTESTANT MARRIAGE LAW. | 


“The Roman | 


| 


| This day is published, 
im P LOWERS from FATHERLAND in 
| ENGLISH SOIL: Translations from the German 


| by Joun Prrcarkn Trotter, A. Mercer ApaM, M.D. 
and GEORGE COLTMAN, M.A. 
| gilt cloth, price 6s. 

WILLIAM BLACKWo0OD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Handsomely bound in 


(peeetosts 
rPUE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
| No, CIL, for JANUARY, will be published on 





Saturday, 22nd inst. 
‘ONTENTS. 
} ASSYRIAN LIBRARIES. 


( 
1. BABYLONIAN and 
2. SWIFT. 
3. The ORIGIN of AMERICAN STATE RIGHTS. 
| 4. AUTOBIOGRAPHIES, 
5. DECENTRALIZATION in FRANCEand PRUSSIA, 
6. HISTORY of IRISH LAND TENURES. 
7. The REPENTANCE of the TORY PARTY. 
8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London, published for EpMONSTON and DouGLAs by 
— and NorGgate, Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden. 





Established 1841. 


vu E NONCONFORMIST. 

Edited by Epwarb MIALL, M.P. Published every 
Wednesday afternoon. 

The “Noncovformist’” commenced the Thirtieth 
Yearly volume with the issue of Wednesday, January 5. 

The * Nonconformist " is nota denominational organ, 
nor is it by any means exclusively an ecclesiastical 
journal, 

The » Nonconformist” takes a perfectly independent 
course in reference to all the ecclesiastical and political 
movements of the day, and it is under no control but 
that of its Editor. 

The “ Nonconformist™ contains leading articles upon 
Prominent Ecclesiastical and Political Questions, Lite- 
rary Reviews, and Short Notices of New Books; a care- 
ful Digest of the Week's News, and Correspondence 
upon matters of importance and interest alike to liberal 
Churchmen and Dissenters. 

The “ Nonconformist " should be read by all persons 
who desire to see the ecclesiastical policy of the 
Government with regard to Ireland applied to the whole 
Empire. 

Price 5d, or 21s 8d per annum; stamped copy 6d or 
26s per annum. Post-Office orders and cheques to bo 
made payable to ARTHUR MIALL, Publisher, 18 
Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 

*,.* Every Club and News-room should contain the 
* Nonconformist.” 
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EDUCATIONAL “WORK § _ |{Pwltshed on the Secoxp Satvnpay jy 


PUBLISHED BY every Mouth. 
WILL'IAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS. PRICE SIXP  SIXPENC E. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. THE AC. ADE MY, 


A SERIES OF MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
PRICE 2s 6p, BOUND IN CLOTH. NEW LITER o Y REVIE EW, 








Edited by Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, Author of “ Etoniana,” ‘“* The Publie Schools,” &c. an 
The aim of the present series will be to explain, sufficiently for general readers, who these 
— writers were, and what they wrote ; to give, wherever possible, some connected outline of the MONTHLY RECORD 
story which they tell, or the facts which they record, checked by the results of modern investi- OF 


rations; to present some of their most striking passages in approved English translations, and to = a aa ™ ee 
illustrate them generally from modern writers; ¢to serve, in short, as a popular retrospect of the LITERATL RE, LEARN ING, 
chief literature of Greece and Rome. SCIENCE, AND ART 
Volume I., containing HOMER: the ILIAD, is published. 
A PROSPECTUS MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHERS. Cosrents or No. 4 (published this day), 
ae OLLANTA, a Peruvian Drama, By G. Mas. 
GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS by | TEXT-BOOKS of GEOLOGY and pero (of Parls). 




















the Rev. A. MACKAY, LL.D. :— PALAONTOLOGY by Davip Pages, LL.D., nen 2 aseee . 
Sarge, LIFE of MISS MITFORD. By G. A. 
ete I, of MODE RN GEOGRAPHY, ie a sods . (Author of * Poems and Roman be a). Shaeey 
Mathem a1, Physieal, and Political, With a Copiou INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEO-| _ 
idex. 760. 73 6d, LOGY. Eighth Edition, 2s, The HOLY GRAIL. By H. Lawrenny. 
ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY.) ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. lwr LSH LITERATURE, 1546-1800, Dy 
Sixteenth Thousand. 3s. Fourth Edition, 7s 6d, 7 Editor of the * Rey itiv ‘ 
: recat Sea Fal 1€ tevue Celtique “), 
OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY.| GE LOGY for GENERAL READERS. |.‘ 
wena = ll ae secs ead Seana die . | VIKRA M and the VAMPIRE. By H. Law. 
FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. Twenty-| The PAST and PRESENT LIFE of tho | wi 
rth Thousand, 4d, “ | GLOBE, With Engravings by the same. 6s. The POTTERY of ROUEN. By Mrs. Palliser 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE,| CHIPS and CHAPTERS; a Book for Young (Author of ~ A History of Lace,” &e.). 
For Young Children. 3d. re By the same. os. | BLEER’S and KIEL'S INTRODUCTIONS ty 
The GROLOGIC AL SXAMINATOR. By the OLD TESTAMENT. By A. B. Davidson 
SCHOOL AT erree _by A. Keith | the same. Third Edition, a (Author of * Commentary on Job,” &.). 
PRERELOR, LEE, FEE ” aan SCHULZ’S OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY 
ATLAS of GENERAL ‘and DESCRIPTIVE HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOKS :— iy S i Ongueeuaier a “Mean ioamat 
GEOGRAPHY, A New and Enlarged Edition. 26) A SCHOOL EDITION of the EIGHTEEN a : a a: 
Maps, with Index, half-bound, 12s 6d, | CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By the Rey. JAMEs | INDI AN BOTANY. By A. W. Beonett, F.LS, 
ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. A WHITE, Author of “ Landmarks of English History,” PRE-IIISTORIC ANTIQUITIESof SWITZER. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, half-bound, 12s 6d. | “°  °* LAND and GREECE, By Wilhelm Wagner. 


A SCHOOL EDITION of the HISTORY of 7 
FRANCE. By the Same. 6s. ZELLER’S PHILOSOPHY of the GREEKS, 
By Ingram Bywater. 


ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. A 
New and Enlarged Edition, with Index, half-bound, 
lzs 6d. EPITOME of Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON'S 

ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. A New and | HISTORY of EUROPE. Fifteenth Edition, 7s 6d. BELL'S NEW TRACKSin NORTH AMERICA, 
Enlarged Edition, with Introduction, half-bound, 12s 6d. | By H. W. Bates (Assistant-Secretary, R.t7.5) 

ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL ; : 

ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and |" cyjeMisTay. By Professor J. F. W. Jouxstoy. | BURSIAN’S GEOGRAPHY of GREECE. By 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for Junior Classes. [Yew Edition, in the press. iL. F. Tozer, FR.GS. 
With Index, half-bound, ds. = ‘ 
saiiasiie |\CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL | FROUDE'’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. By. 
| CHEMISTRY. By J. F. W. Jonnston. A New W. Boase. 


TEXT-BOOKS of PHYSICAL GEO-| «pit peatgget) ts Py, gtd i ab . 
GRAPHY by Davip Pace, LL.D. F.RS.E., F.GS.: | Edition, edited by Dr. VOELCKER. 1s. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHY- | CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL 


JOSEPH If. and CATHERINE of RUssIA. 
By George Waring 


SICAL GEOGRAPHY. Third Edition 2s. CHEMISTRY. By HU. StepHens, Is. KAZWINIT'S COSMOGRAPHY. 3v Professor 
ADVANCED TEX?T-BOOK of PHYSICAL De Goeje (of Leyden) . 

aiaemater te [ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. | 0 covaa apo EOLOGY 

“yp , ohh ial ‘RMS A Practical Manual for Use in Sehools. By the DE VOGUE'S SEMITIC ARCHZEOLOGY. By 

F HANDBOOK of GEOLOGIC AL TER} iS—| Rey. JAMes Currig, M.A. Fourth Edition. Is 6d. Professor Noldeke (of Kiel). 

GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Second ine antes Esters 

Edition. 7s 6d. | FACTS and DATES; or, the Leading The NEW CHINESE COLLECTION at the 
EXAMINATIONS in PHYSICAL GEO-|° Events in Sacred and Profane History, aud the BRITISH MUSEUM. By B. K. Dougie, Kage 

iRAPHY. 9d. Principal Facts in the various Physieal Sciences, of the Collection, 


The Memory being aided throughout by a Simple | ID'S EPISTLES fr IONTUS . 
ud Nat ural Method. For Schools and Private ov ee ee vi pent FONTUS. By at 


CARL RITTLR’S COMPARATIVE | Reference, By the Rev. ALEX, Mackay, LL.D. 





GEOGRAPHY, Translated by W. L.GAGE. 3s 6d. F R.G.S., Author of “A Manual of Modern Geo- | RITSCHL’S NEW EXCURSUSES on 
| Shap is. Ls rus By Nettleship 
PROGRESSIVE and CLASSIFIED) spre cceleh em cietina ap apie’ 
SPELLING-BOOK, By HANNAH R. Lockwoop. iat MOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of | ELLENDT’S LEXICON to SOPHOCLES. By 
(In the press, | » ENGLISH LANGUAGE, (Jn the press. Professor Campbell (of St. Andrew's). 


NOTES and INTELLIGENCE.—Tho Gotha 


} Almanack for 1870—John Huss—Serviun and Croatian 





45 GeorGe STREET, EDINBURGH, AND 37 PaTEeRNOsTER Row, LONDON. 
Literature—The Palermo Mosaics—The Santa Croce 





ifciiteaianarinias ¥ : Frescos—Emendation in Psalm L.—Lord Ashbura- 


? hain's * Versio Itala’—The Author of Stabat Mater— 
S T U D E N i S T E X Lf B oO O K S. pen Life of miniaes 'd—Dr. W eas at Arist, 





eee Probl. xv.—New American Fossils—The Quarten 
LECTURES on METAPHYSICS. By INSTITUTES of METAPHYSIC: The | Cat senesraagiy lessening ote 
Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart., Edited by the Rev Theory of Knowing and Being. By Professor | —Causes and Cure of Miasma—Does with Hor 
Hf. L. Mansel, B.D., LL.D., Dean of St. Paul's ; and Ferrier. Second Edition. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. } Anatomy of the Blow-fly—The Sleep of Plants—Fangi 
| 


John Veitch, M.A., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric n “ao ets—Herms ante ditism in unisexual Plants— 


in the University of Glasgow. Fourth Edition. 2 STUDIES in ROMAN LAW. By | Steiay Whsabiindnil Oriastieadionn nt einen 





vols, 8vo. 24s. ord MACK 2. Third Editic omy », 12 ‘ 
Lord MACKENZIE. Third Edition. Demy svo, 12s. of Lactic Aci \ _-Delenaine by Phosphorus—Preserra- 

LECTURES on LOGIC. By Sir DESCARTES on the METHOD of | tion of Wine by Electricity — Wave-length of the 
WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart. E 7 by Professors RUWIHTLY CONDUCTING the REASON, and | yectruu—Electrical Currents in Fluids—Movements 
Mansel and Veitch. Second Edition, 2 vols, SEEKING TRUTH in the SCIENCES. MEDI- | ting Solids—Approach caused by Vibration—A 
Svo. 24s, TATIONS, and SELECTIONS from his PRINCL of Fl oating Solid Appr - dhe wused by ie rrati n , 
1ew Pyrometer — Excavations of the Stadium at 


PLES of PHILOSOPHY. 12mo, 4s 6d. ; 
») Jahn's Library—Conienis of Hiigenield’s 


DISCUSSIONS PHIL vinta 
and eee novestee oe" Oe. The OPERATIONS of WAR Ex-|/ yurnal of Scientifle Theology, Journal of Roman 


! 
VERSITY REFORM. By Sir WILuraM HAMIL PLAINED and ILLUSTRATED. By Col. HAMLEY. | Catholic Theology, Rhenish Museum. Journal of Com- 
ron, Bart. Third Edition. Octavo, 21s noes md Edition. 4to, with numerous Illustrations, | parative Philology. Revue Critiq 1d Cambridge 


Selected Ar es—Selecied Lists 




















iJ ymurnal of Philology 
LECTURES on the EARLY GREEK HANDY BOOK of METEOROLOGY. | of Recent and Forthcoming Books, and Miscellaneous 
Ost anc 4 ( t ‘ ? | renee 
REMAINS By Professor FERRIER. Edited by | , a - id Ch — wend Edition ‘anaes Sy ) eee cate 
Sir Alexander Grant and Professor Lushington, j xs 6d ii ee ; : ‘ ra 7 . yy 
2 vols. post Svyo. 24s. | *.* The Tuirp Epirion (21st Thou- 
he Lectures on the I ilosophy may be| INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of) sand) of the I'msr Noenmper is Now 
had se METEOROLUGY, By the same. (Jn the press. F, . 
| Reavy. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. | JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 
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MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


Now ready, the Fortieth Thousand of 


THE HOLY GRAIL, and other Poems. By Atrrep Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 


Small Sv 0, 7s. 


MR. TENNYSON’S OTHER WORKS. 


POEMS. Small 8vo, 9s. The PRINCESS. Small 8vo, 5s. ENOCH ARDEN, &c. Small 8vo, 6s. 
MAUD, and other Poems. Snaall 8vo, 53. IDYLLS of the KING. Small 8vo, 7s. SELECTIONS. Square Svo, cloth extra, 5s. 


IN MEMORIAM. Small svo, 6s. 


Now ready. 
The POCKET-VOLUME EDITION of Mr. TENNYSON’S WORKS. 10 Volumes, in neat case, price £2 5s. 
STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate bill. 





THE JANUARY PART OF 


GOOD WORDS, Edited by Norman Macteop, D.D., 


(Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated), 
Begins a New Volume, and contains as follows :— 
« mae. By the Author of “ Doctor Antonio,” “Lorenzo Benoni,” &e. Chaps. | A Vv ISIT to the COUNTRY of the VAUDOIS. By Samuel Smiles, Author of 
1, IL. ne 


if-Help, 

The AIR-MOTHERS. bn the Rev. Charles Kingsley. | | The uk —_ LANITY - the PRESENT and of the FUTURE. By Henry Alford, 

DAYS in NORTH INDIA. By the Editor. I. Calcutta to Benares, | oun Wo a P EOPILE aa} os lial , ae 
ROmEss 22) Tess dhevelfieys ) KING iOW THEY LIVE. By “Good Words’ " Com- 
LADY NOEL BYRON, Written in 1832. . + pod TEY LIVE. By “Good Words'” Com 

ROTHY FOX 7 ow it all Happened.” wi m K : 2 Dr mnatic Sket h. By the Author of “ Lady Grace.” 
Chap. 1. The F | MY TIMEP hk. By the Rev. Charles Turner 5 
. eS "i he Fairy Tales. } The FRENG iT REFPORMATORY of St. MICHEL By F. M. F. Skene 

3. At K | DEVOTED LIVES, | By the Rev. W. Fieming Stevenson, Author of “ Praying and 





TWO SON iS. By. Ingelow, Working i. The Apostle of Greenland, 
STRATIAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 


*Good words are worth much and cost litile."—TTerperr. 


Sixpence Monthly, Mlustrated, 


FOOD WORDS. Kdited by Norman Macteop, D.D. 








The Publishers beg to announce that they have made arrangements for the Floven important New Works enumerated below appearing in GOOD 
WORDS this year :— 
DAYS in NORTIT INDIA. By Norman Macleod DD. I! 0 P-HOURS in the TEMPLE CHURCH. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Master of 
CARLINO. The New Story by the Author of Doctor Antonio ’ emple, 
VISITS to = COUNTRY of the VAUDOIS Ry Samuel Sintles, Author of | + Gt \ VORDS * LECTURES in SCIENCE. By Writers eminent in their 
“Self-Help.” partment 
LETTERS from the OPICS, Py the Rey. Charles Kings LIVES lission Tableaux from the last Two Centuries, by the Author 





saving and Working.” 
Sof POEMS. By Jean Ingelow. 
URST COURT. The New Story by the Author of “ Stone Edge.” 


DOROTHY Fox. New Three-Volume Story by the Author of * Tov it all 
Happened.” 
WORKING-PEOPLE and HOW THEY LIVE. By * Good Words’ ” Commirsioner. 


rh 





} } 


Jn addition to the above, there will also be Articles by most of t 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 


1@ other Authors whose contributions have raised GOOD WORDS to its high position. 





GEORGE MACDONALD’S MAGAZINE. 


GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. Edited by George Macponatn, 


And Illustrated by Arthur Hughes and others. Sixpence Monthly. 
The JANUARY Part coutains :— 


RAN ALD BANNERMAN'S BOYHOOD. By the se ditor. Chaps X.—XIL. AT the B AC K of the a TH WIND. By the Author of “ Dealings with the 
YG OLD EPHRAIM. By the Author of « The ens Hand.” | Fairies.” C haps V.— . 








KL 

ULIE IUESTION. By the Editor, TIY MNS for the YOU wa. with Musie by John Hullah. No. 3. 
Mrs. BLUNDI RES TRIALS. By William Gilbert The BOY who had NO MEMORY. 
AMONG the BUTTERFLIES. By the Rey. B. G. Johns. First Paper. lO BOYS. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 
GIACOMO and PALLIDINA: or, the Italian Beggars. By the Countess Marie The SWALLOW. By One of the Authors of “ ¢ “9 Wertd.” 


Montemerli. BEES and BEEHIVES. By H. B, Tristram, LL.D. 
STRAHIAN and CO.,, 56 Lhdgate hill. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW STORY, RALPH THE HEIR (with 
Illustrations by F. A. Fraser), is to appear in SIXPENNY MONTOLY PARTS, and also as a SUPPLEMENT to the SAINT PAULS 
MAGAZINE, commencing in JANUARY in both forms, 

STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 





THE SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE. Edited by Antuony TROLLOPE. 


One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated, including Supplement. 


Contents of th JANU. RY Part. 





The THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. ; An EDITOR'S TALES. No. IV. The Panjandrum. Part. I. Hope. 
Chapter 25, Success, The SUEZ CANAL. 
— 2 The ROLLIAD. 
= = oe ul Som. | The OLD GEOLOGIST. . 
The OT TO} MAN RULE in EUROPE. The SOUTH SEA SCHEME and the FUNDING SYSTEM. 








SUPPLEMENT. 
RALPH THE IEIR. By Anxruoxy Trotiore. Chapter L. Sir Thomas—Chapter II. Popham Villa—Chapter III. What 
Happened on the Lawn at Po )pham Villa. 
STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 


treetenenenee cei tle ieee — a —_—_—_—_—— 








Now ready, Part L, price Sixpence, of 
RALPH THE HEIR. The New Story by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With Illustrations by lraser. 
TO BE CONTINUED IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. 
STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 








SUBSCRIBERS to the SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE get the benefit of Mr. 


TROLLOPE’S NEW STORY—the Monthly Portions being stitched in at the end of it in a form suitable for binding up separately on 
‘ompletion of the Story. 
56 Ludgat hill, January, 1870. 
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Now ready, super-royal 4to, in characteristic binding, price £1 1s. 


THE ANGLICAN MYSTERIES 


OF PARIS. 


REVEALED IN THE 


STIRRING ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN MARS AND HIS TWO FRIENDS, MESSIEURS 
SCRIBBLEY AND DAUBITON. 


Described and Depicted by a New Firm with an Old Name: videlicet—Smira, Pang, and Co. 


“.* This work contains a series of inimitable Serio-Comic Illustrations, depicting an Englishman's experience of Paris and its Pleasures, ang 
will probably obtain as largo a share of public favour as was enjoyed by Doyle’s “ Brown, Jones, and Robinson.” 





Now ready in 2 vols. thick crown 890, cloth, price £1 1s. 


THE LIFE OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY; 


TO WHICH IS PREFIXED 


A MOST CAREFULLY REVISED EDITION 


OF HIS POETICAL WORKS, 


WITH SOME EARLY VERSES HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. 
By WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


POEMS BY LORD TEIGNMOUTH. 





E. MOXON, SON, and CO, 44 Dover street, W. 





CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 
ALENDAR of CLARENDON STATE 


PAPERS. preserved in the Bodleian Library. Vol. 1. From the Death of 
Charles I. (1649) to the End of the Year 1654. Edited by W. D. Macray, 


M.A. 8yvo, 16s. [This day. 

SLEMENTS of INDUCTIVE LOGIC. 
Designed mainly for the Use of Students in the Universities. By THomas 
FOWLER, M.A. With Notes and Index. Extra fcap. Svo, 6s.  [T'his day. 


XFORD READING-BOOKS. Selected by 
the Author of “Mademoiselle Mori.’ Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, price 
Sixpence each. 

Part I. For LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Part Il. For JUNIOR CLASSES. 


TTY > LN TK ~_ r - 
MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY, from 
the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. By G. RAWLINSON, 
M.A, 8yo, 14s. (This day. 
Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by MACMILLAN 
and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 


(This day. 





Now ready, in Syo, price 12s, 
The COBDEN CLUB VOLUME on the LAND QUESTION. 
“ ro oI ~ a Ty r YATTI Dh - 
SYSTEMS of LAND TENURE = in 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES.” 

THE SUBJECTS TREATED ARE:—1l. Tenure of Landin IRELAND—2. Land Laws of 
ENGLAND—3, Tenure of Land in Inp1A—4. Land System of BELGIUM and HOLLAND 
—5. Agrarian Legislation of Prussta during the Present Century—é. Land System 
of FrRaNCE—7. RusstaAN Agrarian Legislation of 1861—8. Farm Land and Land 
Laws of the UNITED STATES, 

THe AUTHORS ARE:—Il. Right Hon. M. LONGFIELD, late Judge of the fanded 
Estates’ Court in Ireland—2. C. WREN Hoskyns, Esq., M.P.—3. GgORGE CAMPBELL, 
Esq., Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces of India—4. E. EMILE pr 
LAVELEYE—5. R. B. D. Morier, Esq., C.B.—6. T. Cuirre Leste, Esq.—7. Dr, 
JULIUS FavcHER, Member of the Prussian Landtag—s. C. M. Fisuer, Esq., Coun- 
sellor-at-Law, United States of America. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


Q myc ar 4] rT r — 
HE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK for 1870. 
By FREDERICK MARTIN. Thoroughly revised and corrected on the basis 
of Official Reports received direct from the heads of the leading Govern- 
ments of the World; an almost indispensable Manual for Statesmen, Poli- 
ticians, Merchants, and all who take an interest in the political, social, com- 
mercial, and financial condition of the civilized world. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


7 APTOAN . . ; . > 
HATTERTON : a Biographical Study. By 
DANIEL WILSON, LL.D., Professor of History and English in University 
College, Toronto. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. (This day. 
“The life of Chatterton has at last been written by one whom pity for the poor 
brilliant Bristol lad has not blinded to his faults—whom resentment for his errors 
has not blinded to his powers and manifold excellencies—who has applied to a 
career utterly exceptional the same canons of judgment as have been applied to 
other exceptional careers."—Daily Telegraph. 


ALILEO’S PRIVATE LIFE. Compiled 
principally from his Correspondence, and that of his Eldest Daughter, 
Sister MARTA CELESTE. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day. 


pr ‘SDD p TTT PND Tal 
LBRECHT DURER of NURNBERG: the 
History of his Life, with a Translation of his Letters and Journals, and 
some Account of his Works. By Mrs, CHARLES HEATON. With upwards 
of 30 Autotypes, Lithographs, and Woodcuts. Royal S8yo, handsomely 
bound, 31s 6d. 

“It is so rich in illustration that a very competent knowledge of Diirer’s powers 
as an artist may be obtained by a careful study of the thirty-one admirable copies of 
= works which Mrs. Heaton makes the subject of her criticism.”"—Notes and 

ueries, 


MACMILLAN and CO., LONDON. 





GTATION LIFE in NEW ZEALAND. By 
. Lady BARKER, Crown Syo, 7s 64. (This day, 
“ We have never read a more truthful or a pleasanter little book.”"—Athenwum, 

“One of the freshest and mest pleasant little books of the kind that has been 
published for a long time.”"—Dai/y Telegraph. 


Mis. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL: a Poem. 
a 


Extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. [ This day. 
* One quality in the piece, sufficient of itself to claim 2 moment's attention, is thet 
it is unique—original, indeed, is not too strong a word—in the manner of its cop- 
ception and exeeution.”"—Pall Mal! Gazette 
“It is nearly a perfect gem."—Ludinburgh Daily Review, 


HEAP EDITION of Sir SAMUEL W, 
BAKER'S ALBERT N'YANZA, GREAT BASIN of the NILE, and 
EXPLORATION of the NILE SOURCES. 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Maps 


and Illustrations, 7s 6d. [This day. 
C HEAP EDITION of “REALMAH.” — By 
the Author of * Friends in Council.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. (This day. 


“SILCOTE of 
1 vol. crown S8vo, 6s, 
(This day.” 


EDITION | of 


By Henry KINGsiey, F.R.G.S. 


HEAP 


SILCOTES.” 


HEAP EDITION of “The DOVE in the 
EAGLE’S NEST.” Bythe Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” In 1 vol. 
crown 8vyo, 6s. [ This day. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Many Copies of each of tho following NEW and CHOICE BOOKS are 
in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and may be obtained 
with the least possible delay by all First-Class Subscribers of One 
Guinea per Annum and upwards :— 

Journal of a Visit to Eqypt, by the Hon, Mrs. W. Grey; 
Dr. Russell's Visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to the 
East ; lk r Maj sty’s Tour r, by W. /1. Dixon; The Holy Grail, by 
Alfre d T HRYSON ; The * Rob Roy "on the Jordan, by John Macgre- 
gor; Froude’s Re ign of Elizahi th, New Vols. ; Arnot’s Life of 
Dr. Hamilton; Notes on England and Italy, by Mrs. Nathanel 
Hawthorne; Home Life of Sir David Brewster ; Life and Letters 
of Dr. Faraday; At Home with the Bretons, by Mrs. Palliser; 
Blackburn’s Normandy Picturesque ; Mawice’s Lectures on Morality; 
Life of Mary Russell Mitford; Llistorical Ske tches, by Mrs. Oliphait; 
Lord Lytton’s Odes of Horace; Missionary Travels in Asia Minor, 
by J. Van Le unep; Diary of He nary Crabb Robinson ; Bonwick's 
Last of the Tasmanians; Weld’s Notes on Burgundy; Alfred the 
Great, by Thomas Hughes ; Search for Winter Sunbeams in Corsica 
and Spain, by S. S. Cox; Memoir of Dr. Robert Lee ; All the Best 
Recent Works of Fiction, and nearly Vive Hundred other Books 
of the Past and Present Seasons, Revised Lists of which will be 
Sorwarded, Postage Free, on application. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
SEE MUDIES ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
NEW EDITION, NOW READY.—Postage Free on Application. 

*,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained with the least possible delay at MUDIE’S MANCHESTER 

LIBRARY, Cross street, Manchester. 








MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, New OxrorpD STREET, LONDON. 
City OFFICE, 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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